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Serina  Matsas,  loannina,  Greecer,  1980 


This  image  was  taken  as  part  of  Morrie  Camhi’s  project  to  photograph  the  Jewish 
remnant  that  remained  in  Greece  after  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust.  The  population  there 
was  the  most  decimated  percentage  wise  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe. 

The  residents  of  loannina,  a small  city  in  the  center  of  Greece  near  the  Albanian  border 
were  resistant  to  being  photographed,  unlike  the  people  in  other  communities.  The 
director  of  the  Jewish  Museum  in  Athens  came  to  town  to  convince  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  historical  value  these  photographs  will  have. 

One  of  the  town’s  residents  was  Lola  Matsas.  She  volunteered  to  escort  us  to  various 
households  and  workplaces.  She  took  us  to  visit  her  relative,  Serina.  Serina  had  just 
come  home  from  buying  groceries  on  this  rainy  afternoon.  Morrie  asked  her  to  show  him 
her  home  and  tell  him  how  she  used  the  space.  She  had  two  very  small  rooms.  Too  small 
to  photograph  in.  There  was  a large  public  hallway  that  coimected  the  rooms.  Morrie 
chose  to  photograph  her  there  still  clutching  her  groceries  which  had  become  part  of  the 
experience  of  meeting  her. 

When  I view  this  picture,  a framed  print  is  on  my  dining  room  wall,  a torrent  of 
memories  of  our  Greek  adventure  comes  alive.  We  spent  two  months  traveling  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  while  Morrie  documented  the  small  group  of  survivors  and 
their  children.  We  went  to  the  Turkish  and  Macedonian  borderers,  to  Mt.  Olympus  and 
the  fabulous  monasteries  of  Meteora,  to  the  crazy  urban  confusion  and  historical  treasures 
in  Athens  and  the  mythical  area  in  and  around  Delphi,  Rhodes  and  Crete. 

But  most  important,  this  forthright  lady  in  a setting  that  reveals  a great  deal  about  her  life, 
is  easily  the  favorite  of  all  of  the  portraits  that  resulted  from  this  expedition-embarked  on 
because  Morrie  had  a strong  desire  to  learn  about  and  understand  the  life  of  a Greek  Jew 
as  his  recently  passed  on  mother  was. 
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Publisher’s  Preface 


Ours  is  a scholarly  publishing  house.  We  have  assigned  ourselves  the  task  of 
publishing  works  which  document  and  interpret  aspects  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  particularly  as  these  relate  to  the  development  of  the  Greek  people 
through  time.  Most  of  our  publications  follow  the  forms  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion of  those  who  have  served  in  the  artisanate  of  the  academic  world. 
Occasionally  we  have  forayed  into  more  subjective  forms  of  expression,  in  part 
because  these  provided  particular  insights  and  added  dimension  into  the  areas 
of  our  interest. 

The  validity  of  creative  expression,  be  it  in  literature  or  the  visual  arts,  is  tested 
by  the  kinds  of  truths  it  evidences.  In  that  sense  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the 
artist  may  begin  from  different  directions,  but  they  intersect  at  the  points  at 
which  are  revealed  particular  truths  meaningful  to  them  both.  The  case  of  the 
creative  work  of  Morrie  Camhi  hosted  between  these  covers  represents  the 
obvious  skill  of  a photographic  craftsman  and  an  acute  sensibility  of  cultural 
particularity.  His  portraits  are  sympathetic  yet  balanced.  Camhi  neither  patron- 
izes his  subjects  by  maudlin  sentimentality  nor  does  he  interject  with  the  cliches 
that  characterize  common  photographic  portraiture. 

Camhi  depicts  the  life  of  Greece’s  Jewish  community,  even  as  he  recognizes  that 
it  is  passing  a critical  period  in  its  millennial  existence.  His  strong  images  are  of 
specific  people,  old  and  young  from  all  walks  of  life.  Each  exudes  an  indhidual 
personality  which  often  is  familiar  to  us,  the  beholders  of  these  images.  As  with 
all  good  creative  work,  Camhi  captures  both  the  mysterious  and  the  utterly 
familiar.  These  are  people  in  his  portraits  whom  we  may  not  know,  but  have 
always  known. 

The  visual  context  Camhi  provides  is  not  only  of  faces,  but  also  a richly  woven 
tapestry  of  the  details  of  daily  life:  of  places  of  work,  homes  and  public  buildings 
and  their  furnishings.  He  places  each  portrait  in  the  center  of  its  private  uni- 
verse, be  that  a home  or  an  office.  The  elements  of  that  universe  include, 
besides  other  people,  the  walls,  the  furniture,  tools  and  other  implements,  deco- 
rations and  the  other  possessions  which  become  the  referent  points  of  human 
consciousness. 

Morrie  Gamhi's  portait  essay  therefore  constitutes  both  a work  of  art  and  a 
historical  document.  Nikos  Stavroulakis’s  historical  afterword,  a scholarly  tour 
de  force,  provides  the  larger  context.  We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent them  in  this  book. 
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Recollections 


Morrie  Camhi 


I SOON  LEARNED  TO  EAT  LIGHT  MEALS  on  the  days  I had  scheduled  photogra- 
phy; at  each  stop  my  subjects  reenacted  a ritual  of  welcome  with  food.  Often 
there  would  be  spanakopita  or,  as  some  Sephardics  say,  spinaka  con  queso.  (Either 
way,  it  would  be  the  same  delicious  spinach  pie.)  Others  served  roskitas,  a dry 
doughnut-shaped  cookie,  fruit,  or  duke  con  agua,  a homemade  fruit  preserve  pre- 
sented in  a bowl  with  separate  spoons  for  everyone.  (The  agua  was  a water  chas- 
er to  cleanse  the  palate  for  the  omnipresent  and  inevitable  Turkish  coffee.) 

Now,  no  sooner  do  I write  “Turkish  coffee”  than  I must  qualify  it.  No  one  in 
Greece  actually  wants  to  call  it  that.  Years  of  Turkish  occupation  and  domina- 
tion have  produced  a coolness  toward  the  Turks  and,  although  everyone 
assumes  that  the  Turks  introduced  that  thick,  black,  syrupy  coffee  to  Greece,  it 
seems  a national  shame  to  credit  them  with  it!  So  some  call  it  Byzantine  coffee, 
others  Eastern  coffee,  and  still  others  our  coffee.  Some  avoid  descriptions  alto- 
gether and  simply  call  it  coffee.  Everyone  else  drinks  it  macros  (black)  but  I 
always  insist  on  drinking  it  sketo  (without  sugar).  When  I say  sketo,  my  hosts’  eyes 
narrow  in  disbelief — but  their  civility  does  not  permit  them  to  challenge  my 
choice. 

Food  and  drink  are  the  preamble  to  all  Greek  discourse,  wherever  it  takes  place. 
Even  during  my  childhood  in  New  York,  I remember  that  my  Greek  immigrant 
parents  entertained  visiting  friends  in  this  fashion.  Within  minutes,  and  seem- 
ingly from  thin  air,  the  roskitas  or  the  duke  appeared.  And  then  I would  hear  the 
familiar  clang  of  the  small  brass  coffeepot  on  the  stove  burner,  announcing  that 
coffee  was  on  its  way. 

Eased  by  the  ritual  of  eating  and  drinking  together,  my  conversations  with  the 
Jews  of  Greece  took  shape  in  a variety  of  languages.  I spoke  English,  of  course, 
when  my  subjects  spoke  English.  Some  older  Sephardics  sthl  used  Eadino,  one 
of  the  languages  of  my  bilingual  youth  so  I was  able  to  converse  with  them  in 
that  timeless  tongue.  Eadino  has  been  described  as  the  Spanish  of  Gervantes.  It 
is  based  on  Old  Spanish  with  strong  invasions  of  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Erench.  I 
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Alorrie  Camhi 


have  had  few  opportunities  to  use  Ladino  in  the  United  States,  and  my  fluency 
has  faded;  my  Ladino  subtly  transmuted  into  the  modern  Spanish  spoken  in 
America’s  Hispanic  neighborhoods.  My  high  school  French  was  dusted  off  for 
use  a couple  of  times  but  my  Greek  repertoire  was  limited  to  the  few  phrases  of 
salutation,  thanks,  and  compliment  that  I knew  well.  Sign  language,  of  course,  is 
international. 

Nikos  Stavroulakis  and  Timothy  DeVinney,  both  on  the  staff  of  the  Jewish 
Museum  of  Greece,  supported  my  project  and  helped  me  immeasurably. 
Timothy  was  a frequent  companion  when  I needed  help  with  translation.  But 
there  were  other  times  when  I ventured  forth  armed  only  with  a person’s  name 
and  telephone  number,  hoping  for — and  always  achieving — a communications 
miracle! 


On  one  of  these  solitary  jaunts  I went  to  Kavala,  to  see  Moise  Pessah.  We  spoke 
in  Ladino  by  telephone,  and  Moise  volunteered  that  when  I got  to  Kavala  we 
would  meet.  All  I had  to  do  was  ask  his  whereabouts  from  anyone  I met.  Then, 
after  we  had  our  coffee,  he  would  introduce  me  around.  From  this  I imagined 
Kavala  as  a very  small  town,  like  those  proverbial  American  towns  where 
everyone  knows  everyone  else.  But  Kavala  is  a prosperous  small  city!  I felt  like  a 
fool  asking  a local  Greek  about  Moise  Pessah,  yet  my  first  try  yielded  finger- 
pointing directions  that  led  to  his  shop,  which  was  closed.  A second  question 
about  his  whereabouts  steered  me  to  a local  coffeehouse  where  Moise  waited 
serenely.  He  had  assured  me,  all  I had  to  do  was  ask. 

‘Wlorrie — what  kind  of  name  is  that?”  Moise  asked.  “Something  like  Moise  or 
Moses  or  Morris,”  I said.  This  excited  him,  and  he  stood  up  alongside  the  cof- 
fee table,  towering  over  me.  “With  two  Moises  in  town,  people  will  be  con- 
fused,” he  reasoned.  “From  now  on  you  will  be  known  as  Moise  el  Basho  (short 
Moise)  and  I will  be  known  as  Moise  el  Alto  (tall  Moise).”  All  through  my 
Kavala  visit,  I was  introduced  as  short  Moise. 

Moise  would  not  let  me  pay  for  the  cofi'ee.  I protested.  In  counter-protest,  he 
insisted:  “If  you  don’t  let  me  pay,  how  will  I ever  experience  the  pleasure  of 
your  thank-you?”  This  logic  later  extended  to  our  dinner. 

Moise  was  full  of  stories  about  prewar  Kavala — about  the  religious  pickpocket 
who  spent  so  much  time  at  synagogue  that  he  had  to  become  a virtuoso  thief  in 
the  little  remaining  time  he  had  to  pursue  his  profession;  about  Davido,  the 
local  stevedore  with  a spectacular  physique  and  extraordinary  good  looks. 
When  he  danced,  everyone  watched;  and  when  he  left  the  room  all  eyes  fol- 
lowed, in  awe  of  his  perfection.  His  girlfriends  were  so  proud  that  they  clung  to 
him  possessively  to  advertise  their  good  fortune. 
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Recollections 


Moise  ended  each  story  with  “All  these  people  are  dead  now,  malheureusementV 
He  always  used  the  French  word  for  unhappily  rather  than  English  or  Ladino. 
It  seemed  httingly  dignified  as  he  intoned  it  solemnly  and  melodically:  mal- 
heureusement. 

In  Kavala,  I met  Aaron  “Saby”  Tchimino,  a tobacco  specialist  who  worked  for 
a local  company  Clearly  tobacco  was  his  passion:  he  gave  me  an  enthusiastic 
lesson  showing  me  excellent  tobacco,  then  poor  tobacco  and  explained  the  dif- 
ference. But  when  I raised  the  camera  to  make  the  photograph,  his  body  stiff- 
ened and  his  characteristic  animation  vanished.  In  desperation,  hoping  to 
enliven  the  scene,  I deliberately  praised  the  quality  of  the  poor  tobacco  leaves. 
Politely,  he  corrected  me,  but  I persisted.  Now  he  was  excited — incredulous  at 
my  apparent  inability  to  understand  his  earlier  comments.  I made  the  photo- 
graph. Later,  he  realized  I had  tricked  him  into  an  impromptu  response,  into 
being  himself 


It  was  only  in  loannina  that  people  resisted  being  photographed.  The  Jewish 
townspeople  wanted  to  lead  their  current  lives,  not  to  be  seen  as  symbols  of  holo- 
caust survival.  I argued  about  the  importance  of  history — but  I suggested  that  the 
story  of  their  daily  lives  was  just  as  important.  I was  not  up  to  the  task  of  convinc- 
ing them.  (Most  of  loannina’s  Jews  are  Romaniote,  descendants  of  Jews  who  came 
to  Greece  more  than  2,000  years  ago;  they  speak  only  Greek.  Perhaps  my  inability 
to  communicate  directly  in  their  language  lessened  the  emotional  impact  of  my 
arguments.)  It  was  my  good  fortune  that  Nikos  StacToulakis  met  with  the  families 
in  loannina.  In  half  an  hour,  his  eloquence  prevailed  and  all  the  doors  swung 
open. 

Lola  Matsas  volunteered  to  escort  me  to  various  households  and  workplaces. 
But  first  I photographed  her  in  her  modern,  well-maintained  apartment,  where 
she  lived  alone.  Later,  we  stopped  at  an  old  house  in  great  disrepair  where  a 
solitary  craftsman  worked  slowly,  day  in  and  day  out,  toward  the  goal  of 
restoration.  “This  is  where  I was  born,”  Lola  told  me.  “When  it  is  repaired  I 
will  move  back  in.”  Overcome  by  a wave  of  memories,  she  withdrew  into  a day- 
dream. I photographed  her  again.  This  is  the  image  that  appears  in  this  vol- 
ume. 

Menahem  Vrahoritis  is  the  ‘prayer  reader’,  or  cantor,  of  loannina.  Like  Elias 
Albelansis  of  Larissa,  and  others  whom  I met,  Menahem  leads  the  congrega- 
tion in  prayers  and  religious  obseiwances,  but  he  is  not  a rabbi.  There  are  too 
few  Jews  in  loannina,  Larissa,  and  other  communities  to  support  a rabbi.  On 
Rhodes  there  is  not  only  no  rabbi,  but  there  are  rarely  enough  men  to  form  the 
minyan  (quorum)  of  ten  Jewish  men  whose  presence  is  necessary  for  communal 
religious  observance.  The  Jews  of  Rhodes  look  forward  to  the  tourist  season 
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when  visiting  American  or  Israeli  Jews  are  opportunistically  recruited  into  the 
synagogue  for  the  required  minyan.  Vrahoritis,  Albelansis,  and  the  other  prayer 
readers  were  originally  all  selected  for  the  melodic  quality  of  their  \’oices.  Yet, 
they  sense  how  much  spiritual  responsibility  rests  on  their  shoulders. 

Lola  took  me  to  visit  her  relative,  Serina  Matsas.  Serina  had  just  come  home 
from  grocery  shopping  and  hdgeted  with  her  bag  when  she  understood  that  I 
wished  to  photograph  her.  As  with  all  my  other  subjects,  I asked  her  to  show 
me  her  home  and  explain  how  she  used  the  space.  What  I was  shown  were 
two  very  small  rooms  (too  small  to  photograph  in)  and  a large  public  hallway 
that  connected  them.  Her  only  feeling  of  freedom  and  breadth  came  from  the 
connecting  hallway.  I chose  to  photograph  her  there,  still  clutching  her  gro- 
ceries which  had  become  part  of  the  experience  of  meeting  her. 

Samuel  Kados,  Eftychia  Svolis,  and  Israel  Tsitos  are  all  shopkeepers  of  small 
stores,  typical  of  those  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  Kados  was  a metalworker,  and 
I commented  that  I had  encountered  many  Jewish  metalworkers  in  Greece. 
“Why  is  this  so?”  I asked.  The  answer  goes  back  hundreds  of  years  to  a time 
when  there  was  a stigma  attached  to  alchemy  and  its  processes.  Therefore,  the 
story  goes,  metalworking  became  the  profession  or  trade  left  to  non-Greeks,  the 
Jews  and  Arabs.  The  irony  (pun  not  intended)  is  that  the  Greeks  who  rejected 
this  trade  had  been  the  hrst  alchemists  in  Alexander’s  time,  with  the  Arabs  also 
showing  much  interest.  The  Jews  of  Spain  continued  the  practice  of  metalwork 
and  passed  down  the  knowledge  and  tradition  peculiar  to  the  trade.  The  tech- 
nology made  a full  circle  back  to  Greece  when  the  Sephardics  settled  there  dur- 
ing the  Inquisition.  Another  story  repeats  the  myth  that  God  gave  Moses  and 
Aaron  alchemical  insights.  Metalworkers  presented  all  these  notions  as  an 
analysis  of  why  so  many  Jews  in  Greece  are  of  their  trade  today.  So  my  report  is 
that  of  a storyteller,  not  a historian. 

The  Tsitos  grocery  was  both  tiny  and  dim.  A solitary,  low- wattage,  bare  bulb 
illuminated  Tsitos  while  he  held  still  for  my  time  exposure.  I asked  him  to  think 
of  what  he  would  like  to  tell  me  about  the  old  days.  A shiver  went  down  my 
spine  as  he  retreated  into  that  same  daydream-trance  I saw  when  I was  with 
Lola  Matsas  at  her  childhood  home.  The  momentary  stillness  permitted  my 
time  exposure. 

While  Tsitos  spoke  little  or  not  at  all,  Eftychia  Svolis  was  animated  and  full  of 
talk.  Whenever  she  spoke  of  the  war  and  the  concentration  camp,  she  pushed  up 
her  sleeve  involuntarily  and  glanced  at  the  camp  tattoo.  “I  went  in  as  a girl  of 
hfteen,”  she  said.  “A  day  later,  I was  a woman  of  hfteen.”  I did  not  press  for  an 
explanation,  and  she  was  content  with  the  statement’s  ambiguity  and  the  phan- 
toms it  conjured.  The  day  was  cold  and  the  grocery  shop  was  open  to  the  street. 
A foot  pillow  provided  her  with  modest  comfort  as  it  protected  her  from  direct 
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contact  with  the  cold  floor.  Throughout  our  conversation,  she  continued  with 
the  job  at  hand,  shelling  walnuts. 

Most  members  of  the  Jewish  community  of  loannina  live  in  a single  apartment 
house,  as  do  Nina  and  Mordechai  Battinou,  their  children,  and  grandchildren. 
Theirs  is  the  special  old-style  destiny  of  an  intact  three-generation  family.  When 
I first  met  the  Battinous  they  were  visiting  their  grandchildren  next  door.  Soon 
they  invited  me  into  their  own  apartment.  It  seemed  to  be  a serene  sanctuary  of 
the  past.  Aware  of  their  good  fortune,  the  Battinous  were  happy  to  be  pho- 
tographed together,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  contemplate  any  other  kind  of 
portrait. 

For  some  loannina  photographs  I ventured  out  alone,  trusting  that  my  subject 
would  have  ad\'ance  word  of  my  coming  and  that  my  own  language  skills  would 
suffice.  But  Nina  Negrin  spoke  only  Greek  and  I enlisted  Timothy,  my  some- 
time companion,  to  translate.  Timothy  was  detained  when  Nina  and  I met.  A 
mutual  language  of  gesture  and  primitive  sound  soon  started  the  dialogue.  Nina 
put  a finger  to  her  eye  and  snapped  it,  asking  if  I was  the  photographer.  “Wc,”  I 
answered,  grateful  that  the  Greek  word  for  yes  was  part  of  my  repertoire.  Aly 
one  word  of  Greek  unleashed  a barrage  of  language.  To  me,  it  was  all  confus- 
ing, but,  as  she  spoke,  Nina  brought  out  a tray  of  spanakopita.  ''Parakalo. 
EfharistoP  Magically,  I enlisted  my  limited  Greek  again  as  I accepted  the 
spinach  pie  and  thanked  her.  ''Thavmal  (wonderful!)”  I said.  Soon  my  camera 
was  out  of  its  case.  Since  our  whole  experience  of  each  other  had  taken  place  in 
the  kitchen,  I made  the  photographs  there  also.  When  I playacted  the  role  of  a 
thief,  determined  to  steal  another  piece  of  spanakopita,  Nina  thrust  it  onto  my 
plate  and  leaned  back  to  savor  the  pleasure  she  had  created.  This  is  the  photo- 
graph that  became  a metaphor  of  our  experience  together.  Timothy  arrived, 
scarcely  a few  minutes  late,  but  Nina  and  I had  done  it  all  ourselves — with 
spanakopita,  gesture,  grunts,  and  four  words  of  Greek  from  me.  Timothy’s  pres- 
ence enabled  Nina  and  me  to  learn  more  about  each  other,  and  I made  more 
photographs.  But  the  image  made  before  he  arrived  will  be  the  one  most 
remembered. 

It  was  wet  and  somber  in  Trikala.  Again,  there  was  the  assortment  of  small  shops, 
the  ubiquitous  metalworker,  the  meager  lighting.  At  the  hotel,  one  unshaded,  low- 
wattage  bulb  illuminated  a long  corridor.  Darkness  shrouded  the  keyhole  to  my 
door.  The  shadowy  interior  of  the  hotel  seemed  a poetic  parallel  to  the  dark  and 
wet  outside.  Of  course,  there  are  first-class  hotels  in  Greece,  suffused  with  light. 
But  my  hotels  conformed  to  my  budget’s  demand  for  modest  spending.  The 
hotels,  in  turn,  economized  with  minimum  light. 

Mimis  Kabelis  was  the  first  person  I was  to  meet  in  Trikala,  and  he  would  intro- 
duce me  to  other  townspeople.  The  merchandise  in  his  shop  so  filled  the  space 
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that  his  office  and  desk  literally  intercepted  the  space  between  two  racks  of  cloth- 
ing. Mimis  had  been  a shopkeeper  in  Trikala  for  a long  time,  and  he  knew  how  to 
hght  the  cold,  damp  weather.  He  wore  a suit,  an  overcoat,  and  a hat  inside  the 
shop.  Even  so,  his  hands  were  chilled  and  he  rubbed  them  from  time  to  time.  The 
desk  itself  could  have  been  his  portrait.  The  coffee  cups,  the  pictures  of  family,  and 
other  objects  seemed  to  compete  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  their  stories.  Mimis 
talked  of  family,  of  the  fading  elements  of  Jewish  culture,  and  of  old  Trikala.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I had  made  his  kind  of  photograph  many  times  now.  So  many 
of  the  older  Jews  of  Greece  wanted  to  reminisce  when  I met  with  them. 

Later,  Mimis  introduced  me  to  a personable  man  of  about  sixty.  Animated  and 
articulate,  he  spoke  several  languages  including  English.  My  project  interested 
him  and  he  agreed  to  be  a part  of  it,  offering  to  be  photographed  then  and 
there.  But  I explained  my  desire  to  photograph  people  in  their  homes  or  work- 
places, how  the  work  environment  or  home  is  like  a person’s  biography,  often 
reflecting  their  culture,  their  values,  their  wealth  or  their  poverty.  He  under- 
stood my  rationale,  and  we  walked  through  the  streets  of  Trikala  toward  his 
apartment.  As  we  walked,  we  talked. 

“At  my  house  there  is  only  myself  and  my  wife,”  he  said  in  English.  A reply  did 
not  seem  necessary.  I acknowledged  the  information  with  a nod  and  we  kept 
walking.  He  seemed  to  be  worried  that  I had  not  understood  his  English  and  he 
repeated  the  statement,  this  time  in  Spanish.  I replied  in  Spanish,  ‘'Si,  entiendoS 
(Yes,  I understand.)  He  repeated  the  statement  again  in  English  and  pursued  it 
no  further  except  to  say  “seulement,”  a French  reinforcement  to  the  repeated 
idea.  He  must  have  thought  my  language  skills  unimpressive! 

When  we  arrived  at  the  apartment  he  called  out  to  his  wife,  telling  me  the  obvi- 
ous: “I  am  calling  my  wife.”  He  shouted — “I’ve  brought  a guest.”  In  a few 
moments  she  appeared  at  the  kitchen  doorway  and  I realized  why  he  had  insist- 
ed that  I understand.  Although  (someone  told  me  later)  she  was  his  junior,  his 
wife  appeared  to  be  substantially  older  than  he.  He  had  been  preparing  me  so 
that  I would  not  presume  that  this  ‘older’  woman  was  his  mother,  thus  hurting 
her  feelings.  What  a marvel  of  nurturing!  As  I greeted  her,  I fussed  with  my 
camera  bag.  This  pulled  my  glance  downward  so  that  they  couldn’t  see  my 
tears. 


From  the  moment  I arrived  in  Rhodes,  I became  the  great  preoccupation  of 
Maurice  Soriano.  My  quarters  were  in  a pension  located  on  the  Square  of  the 
Jewish  Martyrs.  It  was  a walk  to  the  Soriano  home,  a walk  to  the  synagogue,  a 
walk  to  the  shops,  to  the  people  I would  photograph.  Virtually  everything  in 
the  old  city  of  Rhodes  was  a walk  away.  Soon,  I learned  the  streets  and  could 
even  give  simple  directions  to  newcomers. 
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Clearly,  Maurice  Soriano  was  the  elder  statesman  of  the  Jewish  community.  His 
family  was  intact — even  his  101-year-old  mother,  Rosa,  lived  nearby.  I pho- 
tographed her  amidst  a cluster  of  formal  family  portraits.  Maurice  stepped  into 
my  photographs  at  wdl  and,  with  his  mother,  he  fussed  to  make  certain  that  she 
was  weU-buttoned  and  groomed.  Then,  as  if  he  too  were  the  photographer,  he 
thrust  a white  veil  into  her  hands  . . . because  the  photograph  “needed  some- 
thing.” I let  the  veil  stay  as  a reminder  of  Soriano’s  insistent  behavior — so  char- 
acteristic of  my  experience  in  Rhodes. 

Then,  in  contrast  to  Soriano’s  relative  prosperity  and  traditionalism,  I met 
Lucia  Sulam  and  her  husband.  Lucia  was  the  caretaker  of  the  synagogue  (the 
guardian  of  its  immaculate  condition),  welcoming  synagogue  visitors  and 
accommodating  their  curiosity.  Her  husband  always  seemed  to  be  somewhere 
close  by,  in  the  shadows,  avoiding  social  contact  if  possible.  “He  has  had  a very 
difficult  life,”  Lucia  confided,  implying  that  the  malaise  of  his  personal  history 
was  the  explanation.  As  he  and  Lucia  talked  with  me  it  became  clear  that  they 
followed  a certain  stoic  philosophy.  They  said  virtually  nothing  about  their  past, 
but  their  present  feelings  encouraged  my  imagination.  They  expected  little 
from  life  yet  they  had  each  other. 

Just  before  leaving  Rhodes  I set  up  my  camera  at  the  gift  shop  of  Simon  Cohen 
and  his  wife.  They  were  on  the  same  square  as  my  pension — mere  feet  away — 
and  I purchased  small  gifts  from  them  to  take  back  for  friends.  Their  shop  had 
a primitive  honesty  that  I liked:  “Tourist  Shop”  the  sign  said  directly.  No  space 
that  could  display  merchandise  was  unexploited  but  it  had  to  be  the  clothing  that 
made  the  sale  since  the  Cohens  refused  to  beat  their  own  commercial  drums! 

So  when  the  camera  was  set  up,  the  Cohens  moved  to  one  side,  out  of  the  way. 
They  assumed  it  was  the  shop  I wanted  to  photograph,  not  them.  After  several 
assurances  that  they  were  my  subjects,  they  placed  themselves  proudly  in 
front — but  first,  they  checked  to  make  certain  they  were  not  standing  in  front  of 
a prized  offering. 

Timothy  did  not  come  with  me  to  Volos.  My  contact  there  was  Meyer  Frezis 
(his  seventeen  year-old  son,  Henry,  spoke  excellent  English).  The  Frezis  family 
was  prosperous,  cultured,  and  well  informed  about  Volos.  The  family  home  was 
full  of  music;  there  were  books  and  art  everywhere.  Flenry  toured  me  around 
the  city  and  it  seemed  flourishing  and  orderly.  Although  Henry  was  only  seven- 
teen, his  seriousness  impressed  me;  he  will  certainly  focus  on  his  ambitions  and 
attain  them. 

But  an  entirely  different  Volos  emerged  when  Lily  Cohen  escorted  me.  Her  cir- 
cle of  friends  were  all  one  step  back  in  time  from  Henry’s  upbeat,  modern  peo- 
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pie.  Lily  was  the  caretaker  of  the  synagogue  and  lived  with  her  younger  sister, 
Carolina.  Lily  was  short.  During  the  war,  a blow  from  the  butt  of  a camp  rifle 
injured  her  spine  and  arrested  her  growth.  Yet,  nothing  seemed  to  slow  her 
down!  She  was  joyous  and  gregarious  and  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  my 
photographic  project.  (I  smiled  to  myself  because  her  kinetic  activity  made  her 
seem  taller  than  her  taller  sister.) 

And  their  rooms  had  energy,  too!  Patterns  proliferated  on  the  wallpaper,  the 
tablecloth,  the  floor  tile,  the  doilies,  and  just  about  everything  except  Lily. 
She  wore  dark,  simple  clothes  and  created  a small  space  of  serenity  for  the 
eye. 

The  first  thing  I did  at  Michael  and  Elias  Kones’s  store  was  to  buy  some  small 
items;  then  I introduced  myself  and  the  project.  The  Kones  brothers  were  trou- 
bled— not  by  the  photographs  I was  going  to  make  but  because  if  they  had 
known  who  I was  they  would  have  made  a gift  of  my  purchase.  The  genuine  plea- 
sure of  giving  is  characteristic  of  Greeks — a mercantile  next  of  kin  to  the  offering 
of  spanakopita  and  coffee  at  people’s  homes.  At  another  store,  I inadvertently  and 
openly  admired  a braid  of  garlic  and,  later,  found  the  garlic  tucked  into  my  cam- 
era bag.  More  common  than  gift-giving  at  the  stores  is  the  ritual  of  drinking  cof- 
fee together.  The  shopkeeper  sends  out  for  coffee  and  it  arrives  on  a free-swinging 
brass  tray.  The  coffee  never  spills  no  matter  how  fiercely  the  tray  may  gyrate  dur- 
ing the  coffee’s  transportation. 

I was  not  prepared  for  Matika  Misrahis.  Lily  took  me  to  her  house  and  we 
entered  through  the  kitchen.  After  some  moments,  Lily  reminded  Alatika  that  she 
had  offered  me  no  coffee,  but  to  no  avail.  Matika  was  in  a strange  mood.  I could 
only  wonder  at  its  source  until  I saw  the  rest  of  her  house.  Matika  had  covered  all 
the  furniture  in  the  living  and  dining  room  with  cloth;  no  light  penetrated  the 
window’s  drape.  In  this  room,  time  stood  still.  As  we  stood  there,  Martha  removed 
some  of  the  coverings  and  opened  the  window,  but  I wanted  to  leave  most  of  the 
room  as  it  was.  Matika  took  her  place  in  the  center  of  her  dark  domain. 

“Will  you  give  me  prints  of  these  photographs?” 

“Yes.” 

“When  will  I receive  them?” 

“In  two  or  three  months.” 

“Ah,  then  it  will  be  too  late.  But  maybe  my  sister  will  want  them  when  I die.” 

More  talk  of  death  followed  and  I promised  that  Matika’s  would  be  the  first 
prints  sent  back  to  Greece.  As  we  left,  I asked  Lily  about  Matika’s  health. 
Lily  shrugged — she  knew  of  no  ailment.  Nonetheless,  Matika  and  her 
shrouded  room  foreshadowed  the  event  to  come.  I was  told  she  died  soon 
after  my  visit. 
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Timothy  joined  me  again  in  Larissa.  I often  needed  his  translations;  he  was 
good  company  and  an  asset  during  photography  sessions.  We  were  to  meet 
many  more  people  and  encounter  some  surprises,  the  hrst  of  which  was  that 
Larissa  had  its  own  Jewish  school.  In  a twentieth  century  version  of  the  rural, 
one-room  schoolhouse,  all  the  children  clustered  together  alongside  the  visual 
aids  and  the  small  library  cabinet.  The  teacher’s  modern  metal  desk  contrasted 
with  the  flea  market  disrepair  of  the  students’  desks.  Shalom  (peace)  was  the 
prominent  salutation  of  a poster  on  the  wall,  and  the  first  words  of  schoolmas- 
ter Jacob  Fellous  repeated  the  poster  twice.  ''Shalom,  shalomS 

Every  town  I visited  had  its  Jewish  metalworkers,  and  Larissa  was  no  exception. 
But  here  there  seemed  to  be  other  trades  which  had  become  Jewish  specialities: 
farm  produce,  clothing,  furniture  sales,  glazing,  and  woodworking.  R.  Aron  Fellous 
was  a woodworker.  His  shop  was  small  and  crammed  with  wood  of  every  size  and 
shape.  Fellous  had  just  completed  an  order  for  religious  flag  standards,  each  carved 
with  a cross.  In  business,  of  course,  taking  on  and  servicing  everyone’s  needs  makes 
perfect  sense,  and  the  woodworker’s  carving  of  crosses  for  Christians  paralleled  the 
inextricable  relationship  between  the  Jews  of  Greece  and  their  non-Jewish  Greek 
compatriots. 

That  night,  the  same  connection  surfaced  in  a visual  pun.  Zacharias  Sasson  was 
the  proprietor  of  a very  small  shop  that  specialized  in  caps.  (You  could  touch  the 
opposite  walls  of  the  store  merely  by  stretching  your  arms.)  Zacharias  removed 
his  own  cap  for  the  photograph  and  gently  clasped  his  hands  together.  (This  is 
the  same  universal  gesture  August  Sander  has  often  captured  in  his  photographs 
of  rural  German  women.  What  it  means  is  open  to  interpretation,  but  there  is 
an  element  of  self-restraint  or  holding  back  about  the  gesture.)  We  talked  while  I 
photographed,  but  mainly  it  was  I who  talked  and  Sasson  who  listened.  The 
photography  session  was  a sober  encounter  for  him  and  he  invested  it  with  a 
certain  solemnity.  It  was  then  that  I noticed  his  prominent  Adam’s  apple.  When 
I had  placed  Zacharias  carefully  in  the  light,  his  Adam’s  apple  contrasted  with 
the  dark  sweater  he  was  wearing,  creating  a visual  simile  to  a priest’s  collar.  For 
me,  this  reinforced  the  idea  of  linkage  that  I had  felt  earlier  with  the  woodwork- 
er. 

Didimoticho  is  a small  town  on  the  border  with  Turkey.  Timothy  and  Nikos 
had  carefully  researched  the  various  locations  to  which  I should  travel.  Where 
my  language  skills  were  adequate,  I traveled  alone.  Didimoticho  was  one  of 
the  towns  where  I would  summon  up  my  Ladino-Spanish  to  communicate 
with  the  two  families  that  formed  the  entire  Jewish  community. 

Isaac  Ashkenazi  was  first.  I telephoned  and  we  met  at  a street  cafe.  By  this 
time  I had  become  accustomed  to  the  incredulous  look  provoked  by  my 
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request  for  coffee  without  sugar.  Isaac’s  expression  conveyed  his  thoughts 
but,  diplomatically,  he  avoided  comment  on  my  strange  preference.  Later,  at 
his  home  where  his  children  were  visiting  from  another  city,  I organized  a 
festive  group  portrait.  Old  family  portraits,  brought  out  for  the  occasion,  cir- 
culated the  room  with  the  refreshments.  Later,  the  conversation  turned  to 
the  old  abandoned  synagogue,  and  I asked  to  see  it. 

Isaac  hesitated.  He  was  indeed  the  appointed  caretaker  and  had  the  keys.  But 
I was  a stranger  in  town;  I carried  a camera;  we  were  on  the  Turkish  border; 
the  synagogue  was  near  a military  outpost.  Isaac  worried  about  this  combina- 
tion. Yet,  we  go. 

Only  the  faintest  hint  of  the  synagogue’s  grandeur  remained.  Before  World 
War  II  it  had  served  a large  and  active  Jewish  community.  Isaac  told  me  the 
story  of  the  departure  of  all  the  Jews,  either  to  Nazi  camps  or  to  escape 
abroad.  During  the  Occupation,  the  Nazis  circulated  a rumor  that  the  Jews 
had  hidden  all  their  valuables  in  the  synagogue.  This  led  to  the  looting  and 
systematic  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the  vain  search  for  nonexistent  trea- 
sure. 

I wanted  to  photograph  Isaac,  the  caretaker,  in  this  synagogue  that  was 
beyond  caretaking.  “But  it  is  not  in  a ht  condition,”  he  told  me.  “There  is  no 
altar,  nothing.” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “and  that  is  the  story  of  this  temple.” 

“Ah,”  he  leaned  against  a column,  “Then  let  the  temple  speak  and  tell  its 
story.” 

I had  heard  many  stories  about  Jewish  Thessaloniki  (or  Salonika  as  it  is  affec- 
tionately called).  The  city,  with  a prewar  Jewish  population  of  about  50,000, 
had  fewer  than  800  Jews  when  I visited  there.  The  Ladino  newspapers  had  dis- 
appeared along  with  the  great  Ladino  libraries  and  other  institutions.  The 
Jewish  community  of  Salonika  had  declined  from  its  position  as  the  population 
center  of  Greek  Jewry  to  a very  distant  second  to  Athens’s  (then  current)  popu- 
lation of  more  than  3,000.  I wondered  what  I would  see  of  the  old  Salonika. 

Spirit.  Yes,  something  as  intangible  as  that.  In  Salonika  there  is  an  intensity  and 
a joyousness  in  Jewish  identity  that  I did  not  hnd  elsewhere.  If  ever  the  culture 
flares  and  expands  again  in  Greece,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  Salonika,  made  possible 
by  these  few.  And  there  was  a curious  dividend  to  Salonika:  I understand  my 
mother  better.  I imagined  the  energy  and  pride  of  her  Salonika  birthplace 
influencing  the  impetus  of  her  life. 

Sam  Abram  spoke  English  well  and  had  a keen  interest  in  photography.  This 
interest  overrode  the  way  he  earned  his  living,  manufacturing  shoes.  His  wife, 
Dorothy,  was  American,  and  Sam  himself  had  studied  in  the  United  States. 
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Above  all,  he  wanted  to  continue  to  grow  through  knowledge  and  to  hnd  a 
signihcant  dehnition  for  his  life.  Being  my  assistant  was  part  of  that  quest. 
When  Sam  and  Dorothy  married,  years  ago,  they  went  down  to  the  stairway  of 
their  apartment  with  honeymoon  suitcases  in  hand.  The  family  dog  pranced 
alongside.  Midway  down  the  stairs  an  earthquake  struck,  and  the  entire  build- 
ing collapsed  around  them.  They  were  the  only  survivors.  The  dog  was  crushed 
in  such  a way  as  to  release  the  pressure  of  the  rubble  against  Sam’s  broken  leg. 
This  ultimate  gift  from  the  dog  saved  Sam’s  leg  and  perhaps  his  life.  When  I 
heard  the  story  it  explained  Sam’s  restlessness  and  his  determination  to  use  his 
life  creatively. 

We  went  from  one  Salonika  coffee  cup  to  the  next,  making  photographs.  Sam 
knows  Salonika.  We  encountered  a lightheartedness  even  among  those  whose 
lives  revolved  around  melancholy  jobs.  When  we  visited  Solomon  Siakkis,  care- 
taker of  the  Jewish  cemetery,  he  was  of  good  cheer,  glad  to  see  us  and  talk.  But 
he  also  had  to  hnish  his  work,  and  I pushed  his  wheelbarrow  for  him  as  he 
selected  the  patches  of  ground  that  needed  weeding.  “Some  of  the  old  tomb- 
stones were  used  as  paving  stones  during  the  war,”  he  said,  “and  are  lost  forev- 
er.” Nineteen  forty-three  is  the  year  we  saw  most  often  on  the  stones — more 
often  than  on  all  the  others  combined.  I remarked  that  some  graves  marked 
1943  had  many  names  engraved  on  the  same  stone.  Were  these  remains  cre- 
mated? “No,”  he  said.  “There  is  nothing  left  to  put  there,  so  the  families  buried 
photographs  or  prized  possessions  as  symbolic  replacements  for  the  dead.  ” 

Daisey  Carasso  was  an  executive  in  a large  family-owned,  dye-stuff  busi- 
ness— a thoroughly  modern  woman.  She  seemed  capable  and  apparently 
accustomed  to  having  her  way;  she  constantly  advised  me  of  the  best  way  to 
make  her  portrait.  All  her  poses  mimicked  the  pages  of  glamorous  fashion 
magazines. 

But  I was  not  interested  in  a superficial  Daisey  Carasso,  and  I questioned  her 
about  her  daily  life  and  interests.  In  turn,  she  expressed  interest  in  my  interest 
and  impulsively  asked  the  name  of  my  hotel.  Sam,  all  this  time,  had  been  quiet- 
ly setting  up  for  the  photography.  Daisey  was  a little  too  modern  for  him.  When 
she  asked  about  my  hotel  room  he  leapfrogged  to  his  own  conclusion  saying, 
“Morrie  is  a married  man.”  But  Daisey  had  to  hear  this  from  me.  “Let  him  talk 
for  himself,  Sam!” 

Athens  now  has  the  greatest  number  of  Greek  Jews  within  its  city  limits — more 
than  one  out  of  every  two  in  the  country.  But  they  seem  to  melt  into  the  every- 
day fabric  of  the  city  and  its  Greekness.  The  very  hrst  and  last  of  the  pho- 
tographs were  made  in  Athens.  My  personal  gratitude  and  the  project’s 
enormous  debt  (to  Timothy  DeVinney  and  Nikos  Stavroulakis  of  the  Jewish 
Museum)  were  created  here. 
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The  Hotel  Minion  was  my  headquarters.  It  is  a good  class  C hotel  that  favors 
slim  budgets.  Surrounded  by  cafes  and  working-class  men,  the  Minion  is  a short 
walk  to  the  city  center.  Best  of  all,  the  desk  clerk  was  a fountain  of  Athenian  street 
knowledge  and  counseled  me  on  taxis  and  useful  trivia. 

As  for  my  Jewish  subjects  in  Athens,  they  had  their  special  qualities,  but  they 
also  reflected  those  characteristics  of  city-dwellers  everywhere.  The  frenetic  cos- 
mopolitan city  had  left  its  mark. 

I had  already  photographed  Strea  Manos  in  her  beauty  parlor.  It  was  immacu- 
late, but  with  no  customers  during  our  time  together.  I wondered  if  business 
was  poor.  We  talked  about  her  home  and  her  husband,  Shabbatai,  and  decided 
to  make  additional  photographs  there.  That  night  at  their  apartment  I noticed 
a lone  souvenir  plate  from  Israel  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  I remembered  how 
few  items  ofjudaica  I had  seen  in  other  Jewish  homes.  Strea  introduced  me  to 
Shabbatai,  and  out  came  the  coffee  and  refreshments.  Shabbatai  had  an  end- 
less number  of  stories  to  tell  and  took  center  stage.  For  her  part,  Strea,  who  had 
heard  all  these  stories  before,  soon  grew  inattentive  and  showed  signs  of  sleepi- 
ness. 

When  I went  to  visit  Savas  Aron  in  his  bridal  shop,  he  was  away,  but  he 
returned  soon  with  a paper-wrapped  snack  in  his  hand.  His  gestures  were  even 
broader  than  mine.  Our  talk,  his  attention  to  a stray  customer — everything 
about  him — was  animated  and  genuinely  joyous.  I imagined  the  tonic  of  his 
friendship.  It  was  impossible  to  miss  the  concentration  camp  number  on  his 
arm:  he  made  no  attempt  to  show  it  or  to  hide  it.  And  as  we  talked,  things  that 
ordinarily  wouldn’t  even  cause  a smile  made  us  laugh.  We  were  quick  friends. 

Walking  back  to  the  Hotel  Minion,  I reviewed  the  delightful  experience  of 
Savas  Aron.  I recalled  the  clichea  that  right  after  we  recover  from  a head  cold, 
we  smell  things  with  new  and  special  appreciation.  Savas,  I imagined,  always 
savored  with  special  appreciation. 

As  upbeat  as  Aron  was,  Belinda  Camhi  was  downbeat.  Although  we  shared 
the  same  surname,  we  were  not  related.  Belinda  lived  alone  in  a tiny  room 
and  had  no  surviving  family.  Various  people  told  me  about  her;  she  had 
heard  of  me  but  did  not  want  to  be  photographed.  Nonetheless,  I made  my 
way  to  her  room,  perhaps  only  to  learn  something  about  her  and  become 
acquainted.  Almost  immediately  she  reviewed  her  life  story — she  is  the  very 
last  of  her  family.  Although  I was  surprised  at  my  uncharacteristic  breach  of 
trust,  I told  Belinda  a lie  in  order  for  her  to  have  family  again.  “Tm  sup- 
posed to  have  a distant  uncle  who  is  a butcher,”  I said,  knowing  this  was  her 
father’s  trade.  She  was  overjoyed  at  the  possibility  that  we  might  be  relatives 
and  served  me  a small  glass  of  juice.  I made  some  portraits.  But  soon. 
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Belinda’s  mood  had  turned  again.  “Yes,  you  are  probably  a relative,  but  you 
live  far  away  and  I will  never  see  you  again.” 

A visit  with  the  Politou  family  yielded  three  generations  of  women:  the 
mother,  Louisa;  two  daughters,  Julia  and  Anthoula;  and  the  young  Louisa. 
Mother  Louisa  had  injured  her  foot  and  the  family  congregated  for  social 
warmth.  After  the  hrst  minutes  of  conversation  it  became  clear  that  this  was 
a group  of  bright,  articulate  women.  It  would  take  months  to  know  them 
well,  and  I found  myself  wishing  I had  the  time.  Anthoula  was  most  enigmat- 
ic and  seemed  all-knowing.  She  had  an  aura  of  private  amusement. 
Anthoula  and  Louisa  talked,  daughter  to  mother,  while  I spent  time  with 
Julia. 

How  deep  she  was!  Within  minutes  we  were  discussing  global  economics  and 
politics,  her  education  at  the  university,  and  future  prospects  in  Greece.  Her 
sense  of  self  made  it  clear  that  she  was  light-years  away  from  the  old-style 
Greek  tradition  of  arranged  marriages;  she  rejected  the  second-class  citizenship 
of  women  that  still  lingers  in  society.  There  was  clear  pride  in  her  gender  and 
its  potential  for  achievement.  Caught  up  in  our  exchange  of  ideas,  we  ignored 
the  rest  of  the  family.  Anthoula  observed  it  all  and  seemed  amused  again.  She 
smiled  her  enigmatic  smile. 

Throughout  the  project.  I’ve  worked  with  Nikos  Stavroulakis,  former  director 
of  the  Jewish  Museum  of  Greece.  The  museum  was  a cramped  treasure  chest 
and  struggled  economically.  So,  Nikos  also  had  to  be  the  museum’s  conservator, 
restoring  and  archiving  its  possessions.  Often,  he  could  be  seen  with  his  tools — 
the  brush,  knife,  and  chemistry  of  restoration.  It  took  me  a long  time  to  hnd  out 
what  else  Nikos  might  be:  he  did  not  volunteer  the  information.  I saw,  by 
chance,  one  of  his  paintings:  a surreal  dream  canvas  involving  his  father  and 
mortality.  It  riveted  my  attention.  He  is  an  art  historian,  teaches  at  the  universi- 
ty, writes  and  publishes.  He  wields  great  organizational  skills  which  rival  those 
of  a corporate  president. 

In  many  ways,  Stavroulakis  is  a very  private  person,  forced  by  his  position  at  the 
museum  into  public  situations.  Nikos,  while  hard  at  work  at  a restoration  table, 
uses  a lamp  to  concentrate  intense  light  onto  his  small  work  area,  casting  every- 
thing else  into  shadow,  creating  a private  and  theatrical  ambiance.  This  seemed 
one  of  the  Stavroulakis  “faces.”  I make  my  photograph. 
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Faces  and  Facets 


Lola  Matsas:  at  childhood  home,  loannina 
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Moise  Pessah,  tarps  and  twine  merchant,  Kavalla 
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Rabbi  Isaac  Mizan,  at  office,  Athens 


29 


Marika  and  Elias  Levy,  at  general  store,  Trikkala 


30 


Daniel  Tzafos,  ironworks,  Athens 
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Rita  Symontov,  consulate  staff,  Athens 
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and  David  Ashkenazi,  at  home,  Athens 
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Zacharias  Sasson,  hat  seller,  Larissa 
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Marcel  Yoel,  advertising,  Athens 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Behar,  at  home,  Didimoticho 
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Julia  Politou,  at  mother’s  home,  Athens 
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Albertos  and  Lisa  Cohen,  at  home,  Drama 
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Doriane  and  Elias  Georgouleas  and  child,  at  home,  Athens 
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Joseph  Abram,  speciality  products,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Kelly  Benmayor,  importer,  Thessalonrke  (Salonika) 
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Elias  Albelansis,  “Prayer  Reader”  of  Larissa 
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Solomon  Molho,  book  dealer,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Mimis  Kabelis,  dry  goods  and  clothing,  Trikkala 
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Julia  Bero,  at  home,  Rhodes 
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Louisa  Politou,  at  home,  Athens 


46 


Mikos  Constantines,  at  home,  Athens 


47 


Jacob  Sakkis,  at  general  store,  Rhodes 


48 


Strea  Manos,  beauty  shop  operator,  Athens 


49 


Isaac  Ai’on  Venouziou,  furniture  dealer,  Larissa 


50 


Zacharias  and  Albertos  Sasson,  greengrocers,  Larissa 


51 


Jaquito  Pardo,  dried  fruit  and  produce,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Solomon  Siakkis,  cemetery  caretaker,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Isaac  Tzafos,  metalworker,  Athens 


54 


The  Tabah  family,  rugs  and  fabrics,  Adrens 


55 


Hedri  Vital  and  daughter,  at  home,  Athens 


56 


Sarah  Alkadelph,  at  home,  Rhodes 


57 


Isaac  Avzaradel,  hotel  manager,  Rhodes 


58 


Rosa  Soriano,  at  home,  Rhodes 


59 


Aliki  Beck,  at  home,  Athens 


60 


Lily  and  Carolina  Cohen,  at  home,  Volos 


61 


Lucia  Sulam,  synagogue  caretaker,  Rhodes 


62 


David  Ashkenazi,  caretaker,  loannina 


63 


Alberto  Angel,  at  office,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Luna  Gaboh,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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David  Hane,  at  community  center,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Aaron  “Saby”  Tchimino,  tobacco  specialist,  Kavalla 


67 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  Atoun,  at  home,  Trikkala 
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Nina  and  Mordechai  Battinou,  at  home,  loannina 


69 


Joseph  Salem,  shoe  wholesaler,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 


70 


Meir  Frezis,  grocery  supplier,  Volos 


71 


Mrs.  Jacob  Sakkis,  at  home,  Rhodes 


72 


Jeanette  Levi,  at  home,  Athens 


73 


Emelia  and  Martoula  Ovadias,  at  home,  Volos 


74 


Daisey  Carasso,  dye-works  processing,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 


75 


Menahem  Vrahoritis,  “Prayer  Reader”  of  loannina 


76 


Jacob  Fellous,  parochial  school  teacher 


77 


Dr.  Harry  Perez,  at  office-home,  Athens 


78 


Shabbatai  and  Strea  Manos,  at  home,  Athens 


79 


Julia  Politou  and  niece,  Louisa  Achion,  Athens 


80 


Anthoula  Aelion,  at  mother’s  home,  Athens 


81 


Savas  Aron,  bridal  wear,  Athens 


82 


David  Moises,  glazier,  Larissa 


Maurice  Carasso,  chemical  engineer,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Dr.  Albertos  Meier,  physician,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Michael  and  Elias  Kones,  general  store,  Volos 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Cohen,  tourist  sales,  Rhodes 
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Eftychia  Svolis,  grocer,  loannina 


88 


Israel  Tsitos,  grocer,  loannina 
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Solomon  Kapeta,  metalworker,  Larissa 


R.  Aron  Fellous,  woodworker,  Larissa 
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Nina  Negrin,  at  home,  loannina 
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Belinda  Camhi,  at  home,  Athens 
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Henry  Frezis,  student  and  musician,  Volos 


Chaim  Davido  Arrar,  metalworker,  Larissa 


95 


Matika  Misrahis,  at  home,  Volos 


96 


Samuel  Kados,  metalworker,  loannina 


97 


Camellia  Beja,  secretary,  Larissa 


98 


Albertos  Gavrilides,  manager,  community  center,  Athens 
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Sam  and  Dorothy  Abram,  at  home,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Rabbi  Azaria  Shabbatai,  at  community  center,  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Rebecca  Meier,  metalworker  (copper),  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Isaac  Meier,  metalworker  (copper),  Thessalonike  (Salonika) 
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Serina  Matsas,  at  home,  loannina 
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Moises  Sulam,  at  synagogue  courtyard,  Rhodes 
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Isaac  Ashkenazi,  at  synagogue,  Didimoticho 
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Nikos  Stavroulakis,  museum  director,  historian,  artist,  Athens 
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The  Jews  of  Greece 

An  Historical  Context 


Nikos  Stavroulakis 


Modern  Greek  Je\VRY  is  a minor,  if  not  insignificant,  community  in  the 
Diaspora,  numbering  approximately  5,000  persons.  Most  of  them  are 
Greek-speaking  citizens  of  Greece  who  are  infiuenced  in  one  way  or  another  by 
their  Greek  identity.  It  is  difficult  today  to  imagine  a world — that  of  late  antiq- 
uity— in  which  some  one  in  ten  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  num- 
bered ten  million  were  Jews.  The  majority  of  those  Jews  lived  in  cities  that  had 
been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  or  his  successors,  or  built  according  to 
Greek  urban  ideals  by  the  Romans.  This  was  a world  of  intense  international- 
ism and,  while  Latin  may  have  been  the  language  of  government  and  law, 
Greek  was  the  lingua  franca  of  this  urban  world  that  stretched  from  Spain  to 
Mesopotamia.  It  was  within  this  Greek-speaking,  and  hence  Greek-thinking, 
setting  that  Jews  were  forced  to  reexamine  their  identity  as  a people  among  the 
nations.  And  it  was  into  this  world  that  Jews  immigrated  to  find  a haven  after 
the  fall  of  the  second  Temple  in  71  C.E.  and  the  even  greater  disaster  after  the 
Bar  Kokba  Revolt.  It  was  within  this  world  that  modern,  post-Exilic  and  Rab- 
binic Judaism  was  born,  as  was  its  estranged  sister,  Ghristianity. 

Despite  our  romanticism  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  ideals  of  this  world  have 
all  but  vanished.  Nationalism — a revival  or  reassertion  of  tribalism — has  been 
built  on  the  ruins  of  this  world  of  antiquity,  the  fragments  of  which  are  incon- 
gruously incorporated  in  our  thoughts,  institutions,  and  aspirations.  Identities, 
national  and  racial,  have  been  built  and  ordered  by  modern  romantic  revision- 
ism. The  descendants  of  the  very  people  who  destroyed  the  ancient  world  dig 
assiduously  in  its  ruins  to  find  some  link  with  the  past,  some  sense  of  identity 
with  it.  Modernism,  or  at  best  a humanism  that  lacks  any  definition  of  humani- 
ty, has  replaced  Ghristianity.  The  values  that  we  once  took  for  granted  in  gov- 
ernment have  been  overthrown  by  the  modern  state  and  its  politicians.  Ours  is 
a world  of  violent  and  rapid  change;  it  is  no  surprise  that  we  seek  roots,  some 
points  of  reference  to  order  and  understand  our  identity.  This  may,  of  course. 
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simply  be  the  way  things  are.  Change  being  the  very  nature  of  existence  and 
resistance  to  it  being  one  of  the  signs  of  our  humanity — whichever  the  case  may 
be — the  Jews  of  Greece  have  smwived  some  2,300  years  of  change  and  are  a liv- 
ing link  with  antiquity. 

Of  all  the  peoples  who  live  in  modern  Greece  it  is  perhaps  the  Jews  who  know 
their  Greekness,  in  the  historical  sense,  most  immediately.  Foreign  occupation, 
wars,  invasions,  and  conversion  have  alienated  the  modern  Greek  Ghristian 
from  the  historic  and  tangible  realities  of  classical  antiquity.  The  gouged  crosses 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Eleusis,  the  imposition  of  churches  on  the  ruined 
foundations  of  shattered  temples  are  stern  reminders  to  all  of  us  of  the  violent 
and  sharp  break  that  occurred  with  the  religion  and  values  of  pagan  antiquity 
in  the  great  age  of  Greece.  The  Greek  Jew,  on  the  other  hand,  faces  no  such 
contradiction  when  faced  with  the  ruins  of  a third-century  synagogue  on  the 
island  of  Delos  or  the  mosaic  of  a synagogue  floor  on  the  island  of  Aegina.  His 
tradition  in  religion  and,  to  a great  degree,  the  manner  in  which  he  responds  to 
the  world  stem  from  an  unbroken  tradition  clearly  traceable  through  the  maze 
of  Ottoman  and  Byzantine  history,  and  beyond  that  into  the  age  of  Augustus 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  to  that  time  when,  as  legend  describes  it,  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  high  priest  met  on  Mount  Scopus  overlookingjerusalem. 

Modern  romantic  and  nationalistic  Hellenic  revivalism,  rooted  as  it  is  in  the 
secularism  and  pseudohumanism  of  our  age,  has  lessened  the  consequences  of 
this  signiflcant  divergence  in  perspective  that  the  modern  Greek  Christian  and 
Jew  must  experience  in  regard  to  the  past.  Both  have  been  drawn  into  a new, 
superimposed  Hellenic  identity  that  each  must  relate  to  from  a different  per- 
spective. This  modern  “Hellenization”  was  strong  enough  to  create  a crisis  of 
identity  for  Sephardic  Jews  in  Greece  on  the  eve  of  World  War  IE  These 
descendants  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  had  lived  an  almost  atrophied 
Iberian  existence  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  500  years.  Thus,  the  Greek  Jew 
has  an  almost  Januslike  aspect  to  his  character.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  an 
identity  that  is  clearly  Greek  when  placed  among  Jews  and,  on  the  other,  he  is 
decidedly  Jewish  when  he  finds  himself  among  Christian  Greeks.  This  type  of 
identity  crisis  undoubtedly  exists  in  many  societies  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree. 
In  regard  to  the  Greek  Jew  it  is  more  pronounced  due  to  the  antiquity  of  his 
roots  in  Greece,  and  his  sense  of  an  unbroken  historical  continuum  that  marks 
the  history  of  his  ancestors  in  Greece.  He  is  the  survivor  of  a greater  Greek- 
speaking world  that  has  shrunk  to  the  limits  of  the  modern  Greek  state. 

To  trace  the  evidence  and  to  construct  a balanced  historical  record  of  the  Jewish 
presence  in  Greece  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  such  a histoiy  will  never  be  written.  Neither  adequate  material  nor  docu- 
mentary evidence  reflects  the  Jewish  presence  in  Greece  and  the  paucity  of  doc- 
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umentation  is  a problem  for  the  study  of  medieval  Greece  in  general  back  into 
Roman  times.  Wars,  fires,  indifference,  and  changes  in  economy  have  all  had 
their  effects  in  creating  lacunae  that  frustrate  the  composition  of  a balanced  pic- 
ture of  this  past.  There  is,  however,  a sufficient  amount  of  reliable  material  to 
allow  us  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  Jew  in  this  vast  matrix.  We  find  him  as 
Moschon,  a Jewish  slave  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  a tombstone  of  the  classic 
age  at  Oropos;  we  can  almost  grasp  his  visage  in  the  encounter  that  Justin  Mar- 
tyr had  in  the  agora  of  Antioch  with  the  urbane  and  gentlemanly  Tryphon.  He 
is  a messianic  pretender  who  tragically  attempted  to  lead  his  community  across 
the  sea  by  foot  from  Crete  to  Judaea  in  the  fourth  century.  Still  others  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  community  of  Modon,  taken  as  slaves  by  the  Genoese  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  is  the  exile  from  Spain,  a Marrano  who  becomes  him- 
self a Jew  in  Salonika;  in  exile  from  Greece  he  dies  in  the  horrors  of  Auschwitz. 
At  times  we  are  dealing  with  facts,  at  other  times  we  travel  into  the  richer  and 
more  bewildering  realm  of  legend  and  myth,  a world  that  perhaps  reveals  more 
than  incidents  circumscribed  by  scholars’  dates. 

The  Jews  of  Crete  had  very  ancient  roots  extending  into  the  period  before  the 
Common  Era.  After  the  Venetian  occupation  in  1204,  Crete’s  Jewish  commu- 
nities received  Jews  from  Venice,  and  then  others  from  North  Africa.  Sephardic 
Jews  began  to  arrive  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Jews  of  Rhodes  were 
originally  Romaniot.  After  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Suleiman  I in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  community  fell  on  bad  times  especially  after  the  arrival  of 
Sephardic  settlers  who  were  sent  by  the  sultan.  The  Gregos,  as  Romaniots  were 
called  by  Sephardic  Jews,  were  completely  absorbed  by  the  Sephardim  and  lost 
their  identity  though  a synagogue  under  that  name  was  retained  until  the  twen- 
tieth century.  In  the  Aegean  area  adjacent  to  Rhodes  the  Jews  were  also 
Sephardic.  The  Peloponessos  had  many  communities,  such  as  Patras,  Mistra, 
and  Modon,  among  others.  Almost  all  were  of  ancient  Romaniot  origin, 
although  a few  names  indicate  that  some  were  Ashkenazic  and  had  probably 
been  established  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  later.  (The  family  of  Shabbetai  Zvi 
was  originally  from  Patras  and  was  of  Ashkenazic  background.)  Others  were 
Sephardic.  One  community  in  Chalkis  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  none 
other  than  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  sent  back  Jewish  slaves  from  Judaea. 

The  eastern  and  central  parts  of  mainland  Greece  were  heavily  Sephardic.  Laris- 
sa had  earned  the  name  “Mother  of  Israel,”  and  maintained  close  connections 
with  nearby  Trikkala.  Salonika,  Serres,  Drama,  Didimoteicho,  and  Kavalla  were 
the  great  centers  of  the  Sephardim,  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  Entrenched  as 
they  were  in  Ottoman  life,  with  economic  ties  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  these 
communities  were  caught  in  the  midst  of  momentous  events  that  would  eventual- 
ly destroy  some  and  irrevocably  change  others. 
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In  1821,  the  Greeks  in  the  Peloponessus  fomented  a rebellion  much  against  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  Phanariot  Greeks  (descendants  of  the  old  Byzantine 
aristocracy)  in  Gonstantinople.  In  response  to  the  uprising,  the  Porte  executed 
the  patriarch,  Gregory.  When  news  reached  the  insurgents  that  his  executioners 
and  those  who  subsequently  threw  his  body  into  the  Bosphoros  were  Jews,  there 
was  an  open  massacre  of  the  Jews  of  the  Peloponessos.  It  is  estimated  that  per- 
haps hve  thousand  persons  died  or  were  forced  to  move  north  into  Ottoman- 
held  territories.  Romaniot  Jews  disappeared  from  Patras,  Tripoli,  Modon, 
Kalamata,  and  Mistra,  as  well  as  Corinth. 

Following  the  creation  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  1834,  the  early  modern  Greek 
state  set  out  to  recover  what  it  considered  to  be  its  historic  lands.  Greece  was 
not  alone  in  this.  As  if  some  giant  hand  had  moved  a kaleidoscope,  the  compo- 
nent communities  and  minorities  in  the  Balkans  suddenly  assumed  a new  form. 
The  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Albanians,  and  even  the  Turks  now  began  to  demand 
autonomy  or  freedom  from  the  Ottomans  and  the  creation  of  national  states. 
By  1 904  the  Jews  found  themselves  surrounded  by  new  nations.  Some  of  their 
coreligionists,  whether  Romaniot  or  Sephardic,  began  to  assume  national  iden- 
tities as  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  and  so  on.  In  1912,  after  the  Second  Balkan  War, 
Greece  seized  Salonika  and  absorbed  the  predominantly  Jewish,  Spanish- 
speaking city  that,  if  not  Ottoman  in  some  of  its  sympathies,  had  a distinct 
character  of  its  own.  The  city  had  already  become  somewhat  European,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  rule  of  Sabri  Pasha  in  the  1890s, 
Salonika’s  old  walls  had  been  broken  open  and  the  city  had  begun  to  spread 
out  beyond  their  limits.  Broad  boulevards,  new  quarters  and  neighborhoods, 
villas  and  large  urban  mansions  had  appeared,  reflecting  the  contemporary 
taste  of  Europe.  The  city’s  commercial  connections  were  complex,  and  the  Jews 
of  Salonika  maintained  close  contact  with  similar  Sephardic  communities  in 
Monastir,  Sophia,  and  Edirne,  not  to  mention  Constantinople.  Overnight  all  of 
this  changed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Salonika  was  a Jewish  city  at  heart.  More 
than  one-third  of  its  population  was  Jewish,  a proportion  that  does  not  include 
some  twenty-five  thousand  Donmes  who  considered  themselves  neither  Jewish 
nor  Turkish.  The  Christian  community  was  not  homogeneous,  but  was  made 
up  of  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Armenians.  Commercial  life  came  to  a 
standstill  from  Friday  evenings  until  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  lan- 
guage of  internal  commerce  was  Ladino,  and  the  heart  of  Salonika  beat  within 
the  confines  of  a Jewish  quarter  marked  by  an  enormous  cemetery  which  held 
the  remains  of  the  ancestors  of  these  Spanish  Jews  whose  identity,  at  least  to 
themselves,  was  no  problem.  Some  thirty-sLx  synagogues  scattered  within  the 
Jewish  Quarter  still  bore  names  reminiscent  of  an  Iberian  past,  such  as 
Moghrebi,  Catalan,  and  Aragon.  There  were  Jewish  newspapers,  cultural  cen- 
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ters,  several  schools,  many  printing  presses,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes 
for  the  aged.  In  short,  Salonika  was  a Sephardic  island  in  the  midst  of  a trou- 
bled sea  of  nationalist  upheaval. 

Other  disasters  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  internal  crises  of  the  Jews,  especially 
in  Salonika.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  five  fires  swept  through  the  city 
destroying  libraries  and  communal  property.  The  Ottoman  Empire  was  faced 
with  economic  crises  as  well  as  military  losses  that  were  the  first  signs  of  its  final 
decline  into  lethargy.  The  Jews,  completely  identified  with  the  Ottoman  econo- 
my, began  to  suffer  accordingly  as  the  eyes  of  Europe  turned  from  the  East 
toward  the  Americas,  and  India  or  China  by  means  of  Africa.  Radical  change 
characterized  Europe  during  this  period  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  Empire 
had  no  way  of  meeting  the  challenges  other  than  by  radical  reform  for  which  it 
was  ill-equipped.  Reforming  sultans,  such  as  Osman  and  Selim  III,  were  killed 
as  soon  as  their  intentions  were  discovered.  When  reform  finally  was  achieved 
in  one  sphere — the  army — under  Mahmoud  II  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
it  was  too  late.  By  the  time  the  Empire  finally  collapsed  in  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry, the  Jews  had  shared  in  all  of  its  death  agonies. 

An  unknown  number  of  Jews  lived  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
territories  that  were  eventually  to  become  the  modern  Greek  state.  The  com- 
munities were  complex,  independent,  and  sharply  defined  as  a consequence  of 
differences  in  their  contacts  with  external  influences,  and  of  the  geography  of 
Greece,  dominated  by  mountains  and  surrounded  by  seas.  Broadly  speaking, 
Romaniot  Jews  mainly  inhabited  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Epirus, 
where  three  very  ancient  communities  existed  at  loannina,  Arta,  and  Preveza. 
These,  especially  in  Arta  and  Preveza,  were  closely  associated  with  the  Jews  of 
Kerkyra  (Gorfu).  loannina  had  a mLxecl  community,  some  of  its  members  being 
Sikiliotes,  who  had  come  from  Sicily,  quite  possibly  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Jews  of  Corfu,  under  Venetian  rule,  had  their  own  dialect  called  Pouliezi, 
indicative  of  their  origins  in  Apuleia.  The  Jews  of  Zakynthos,  also  under 
Venice,  maintained  close  associations  with  the  Jews  of  Chania  in  Crete  that 
dated  back  to  before  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  the  island  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Jewish  legend,  reflecting  the  almost  magical  aura  that  surrounded  the  conquest 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  inevitably  described  the  first  encounter  of  Jews  and 
Greeks  in  terms  of  a meeting  between  Alexander  and  the  high  priest  in 
Jerusalem.  History,  as  understood  by  Jews,  was  the  record  of  God’s  inteiwention 
in  time.  Events  had  meanings  which  were  in  most  cases  moral  or  prophetic,  and 
Jews  could  hardly  ignore  the  incidents  that  led  to  the  rise  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  corresponding  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Almost  overnight  the  world 
had  changed.  International  Hellenism  forced  the  Jews  to  reassess  their  role 
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among  the  nations.  This  was  the  world  that  eventually  was  to  see  the  birth  of 
Christianity'  and  its  sister  Rabbinic  Judaism. 

Josephus,  the  Roman,  Hellenized-Jewish  historian  and  general,  gives  an  account 
of  the  meeting  between  Alexander  and  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem.  He  records 
how  Alexander,  fresh  from  conquering  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  made  his  way  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  intention  of  punishing  the  high  priest  and  destroying  the 
city.  During  the  siege  of  Tyre  he  had  demanded  that  Jaddua  (orjaddus),  the  high 
priest,  supply  him  with  provisions  to  feed  his  army.  Jaddua  had  replied  that  he 
was  still  under  obligation  to  Darius,  the  ruler  of  the  world.  He  could  not  commit 
treason  against  his  lord,  and  he  refused  to  comply  with  Alexander’s  order. 
Alexander  had  vowed  revenge.  So,  on  ascending  to  the  Holy  City,  Alexander 
went  to  Mount  Scopus  and  looked  down  from  its  summit  onto  the  Temple 
Mount.  Once  there,  he  and  his  army  saw  a great  procession  of  priests  and  levites 
led  by  the  high  priest  dressed  in  his  sacrihcial  robes  and  wearing  over  his  fore- 
head the  diadem  inscribed  with  the  tetragrammaton  (the  name  of  god).  As  the 
procession  approached,  Alexander  horrihed  his  army  by  suddenly  prostrating 
himself  on  the  ground  and  performing  proskynesis  (a  ritual  of  abasement  only 
enacted  before  gods  and  dh  inely  appointed  kings),  hardly  appropriate  behavior 
toward  a priest.  ^Vhen  later  queried  by  his  generals,  as  Josephus’s  account  goes, 
.Alexander  revealed  that  before  he  had  ever  passed  into  Asia,  when  still  in  Mace- 
donia, he  had  received  a prophetic  dream  in  which  the  high  priest  appeared, 
advising  him  to  take  courage  and  to  cross  over  into  Asia.  Alexander  claimed  that 
the  hgure  dressed  as  the  high  priest  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  dream  had  been 
the  very  God  of  the  Judaeans.  Jerusalem  was  saved,  and  Alexander  became  part 
of  Jewish  legend. 

But  other  even  more  extraordinary  legends  embellish  this  connection  between 
Alexander  and  the  Jews.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  sought  out  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures and  laws.  He  read  and  studied  the  books  of  Solomon  and  handed  this  lit- 
erature over  to  his  teacher,  Aristotle.  He  found  references  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
that  he  believed  to  be  about  himself,  regarding  the  overthrow  of  Persia.  Later, 
when  that  had  taken  place,  he  ascended  the  Throne  of  Solomon  and  assumed 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Great  Shah  on  the  Throne  of  Solomon.  The 
history  of  this  throne  is  interesting.  Jews  claimed  that  when  the  hrst  Temple  was 
destroyed,  it  had  been  carried  off  to  be  used  by  the  kings  of  Babylon  until 
Cyprus  crushed  them  and  seized  it  for  himself  It  was  from  this  throne  that  the 
King  of  Kings  and  Ruler  of  the  Four  Corners  of  the  Earth  ruled.  It  was  this 
throne,  now  seized  by  Alexander,  that  was  a mark  of  his  authority  as  successor 
of  the  great  Cyprus  and  Darius,  and  of  Solomon.  Such  legends  not  only  cele- 
brated the  great  Macedonian  but  assigned  him  an  important  role  in  Jewish  his- 
tory and  the  great  drama  that  it  was  understood  to  be. 
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The  Jews  were  not  the  only  peoples  in  the  Near  East  to  sense  the  momentous 
changes  that  were  taking  place  (or  had  taken  place)  as  a consequence  of  Alexan- 
der’s conquest.  Even  if  one  does  not  accept  the  \iew  of  history  that  sees  events  as 
marked  by  individuals,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a world  without  Alexander — even 
today.  Despite  Jewish  legend,  it  is  likely  that  Alexander,  at  this  time,  neither  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  nor  of  Jerusalem.  If  he  did  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  Jews,  it  was  probably  only  as  one  of  the  many  minor  peoples  that  his  empire 
absorbed  in  its  conquest  of  Persia. 

Great  cities  were  to  become  the  means  of  administration  as  well  as  the  catalyz- 
ing loci  in  which  Oriental  and  Greek  thought  were  to  merge  and  interact. 
Alexander  and  his  successors  expanded,  further  developed,  and  embellished  an 
urban  world  which  had  been  defined  in  the  polis  of  the  Classic  Greeks.  This 
magical,  violent,  romantic,  fragile,  and  lonely  man  gave  form  to  a world  in 
which  Greek  and  Oriental  were  to  share  and  suffer  the  inevitable  contradic- 
tions this  involved.  It  was  a period  of  incredible  creative  activity  and  insecurity. 
iAlexander  died  in  321.  His  death  threw  the  conquered  world  to  the  generals 
who  had  assisted  him  in  taking  it  and  by  270  the  debris  of  the  adjustment  was 
settling.  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies  who  set  about  transforming 
Alexandria,  the  first  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander,  into  a center  that 
attracted  the  various  peoples  of  the  known  world.  Seleucus,  another  general, 
ruled  Syria  from  Antioch.  Coele-Syria,  as  Judaea  was  now  called,  lay  between 
the  two  and  became  a bone  of  contention.  The  transformation  of  the  rough 
and  rugged  Judaeans  (not  unlike  the  contemporary  Afghanis)  into  an  urban 
people  was  not  a consequence  of  the  influence  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  the  high  cul- 
ture of  the  Hellenistic  cities.  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  but  two  of  more 
than  ninety  cities  that  the  Macedonians  founded  under  Alexander  during  the 
great  conquest  of  the  East  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.E. 

The  Greek  city,  as  Alexander  understood  it,  was  the  only  place  in  which  a man 
could  grow  and  function  as  a person.  In  it  he  lived,  fulfilled  his  religious  obliga- 
tions, and  voted  or  filled  civic  offices.  It  was  in  its  schools  that  he  was  educated  in 
literature,  warfare,  and  the  arts.  In  its  markets  he  discussed  and  met  the  wider 
world.  In  its  Glassical  form,  however,  the  city  of  the  Greeks  was  in  a sense  provin- 
cial. The  constitutional  model  that  Alexander  used  in  founding  his  cities  was  that 
of  Athens.  According  to  some  it  was  Aristotle  who  aided  him.  Athens  had  worked 
out  its  own  laws  and  institutions  in  a situation  that  to  a degree  paralleled  a prob- 
lem that  Jews  were  later  to  face — and  perhaps  never  resolve — the  problem  of 
blood  relationship  and  tribalism.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.E.,  Athens  had  under- 
gone such  a crisis  that  had  threatened  its  very  existence  and  had  solved  it  through 
its  democracy. 

Based  on  tribal  relations  rooted  in  blood  ties,  Athens  found  itself  unable  legal- 
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ly  to  incorporate  large  numbers  of  foreigners  living  within  the  Attic  peninsu- 
la. Under  great  lawgivers  such  as  Solon  and  Cleisthenes,  a means  was  found 
to  undermine  regional  and  tribal  associations  and  to  base  citizenship  firmly 
on  legal  associations  rather  than  blood  relationships.  Still  the  polls  (city)  of  the 
Athenians  was  limited  in  its  ability  to  think  beyond  its  geographical  limits.  In 
the  form  that  it  took  under  Alexander,  the  polls  became  not  only  the  adminis- 
trative center  of  a geographically  defined  area  but  a school  in  which  Orientals 
were  Hellenized  and  transformed  into  Greeks.  There  arose,  within  a very 
short  period  of  time,  an  international  urban  elite  made  up  of  Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  Hellenized  Orientals  who  related  easily  with  each  other  from 
Alexandria  to  Athens  and,  for  a time,  as  far  east  as  Bactria  and  Afghanistan. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  polls  was  no  longer  a means  for  training  men  in  the 
arts  of  self-determination,  it  did  become  the  means  of  uniting  the  achieve- 
ments of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  not  to  mention  peripheral  cultures  within  a 
common  civilization  dominated  by  the  figure  of  Alexander,  or  legends  con- 
cerning his  person,  his  ideals,  and  vision.  The  common  language  of  this  cul- 
ture was  Koine,  or  vulgate  Greek.  It  has  been  said  by  the  rabbis  that  with  each 
language  a man  learns  he  also  accjuires  an  additional  soul:  the  Jews  of  this 
new  world  inevitably  acquired  Greek  souls. 

The  response  of  the  Judaeans  to  this  new  world  was  divided.  Nonetheless,  it 
cannot  be  ignored  in  any  attempt  to  understand  either  the  development  of 
Judaism  or  even  the  birth  of  Ghristianity.  Despite  the  exciting  content  of  the 
legend  concerning  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  it 
seems  that  neither  the  Jews  nor  Jerusalem  were  part  of  this  new  world.  Under 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  in  the  sixth  century,  the  returning  Jews  of  Babylon  had 
reconstituted  a Jewish  commonwealth  under  Persian  rule.  While  in  Babylon 
they  had  developed  institutions  and  means  of  maintaining  or  asserting  identity 
that  later  evolved  into  the  institution  of  the  synagogue  and  the  eventual  “publi- 
cation” of  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  accessible  to  all.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  return  to  Judaea  was  also  a return  to  tribalism,  as  race  and  blood  relation- 
ships became  paramount  and  the  law  of  the  community  was  that  of  Moses  as 
published  by  Ezra.  Judaism,  like  Hellenism,  was  a way  of  life  and  not  simply  a 
culture  or  religion.  It  had  not,  however,  gone  beyond  the  crisis  that  Athens  had 
faced  in  the  sixth  century.  It  remained  tribal  and  bound  to  its  land. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  know  so  little  about  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
Among  the  nations,  the  Judaeans  had  an  almost  insignificant  profile.  There  is 
even  a distinct  possibility  that  this  relatively  silent  period  in  Jewish  history  reflects 
stagnancy  more  than  anything  else.  Was  it  because  of  this  that  Jews  began  to 
emigrate  in  great  numbers  to  cities  like  Alexandria  and  Antioch?  By  the  third 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Ptomely  II  (Ptolemy  Philadelphus  II),  there  was  a 
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large  Jewish  community  in  Egypt.  Some  had  been  slaves,  some  mercenaries; 
many  must  have  been  attracted  by  the  riches  to  be  made  there.  In  270  B.G.E.,  a 
translation  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  appeared  in  Greek,  later  credited  to  Ptolemy 
whose  desire  to  know  the  teachings  of  the  Jews  caused  him  to  have  seventy 
scribes  versed  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  brought  from  Jerusalem.  This  translation, 
the  Septuagint,  was  to  become  the  common  religious  and  literary  possession  of 
all  Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  was  to  be  the  scripture  out  of  which  Christians, 
under  Paul  and  others  in  the  Apostolic  tradition,  drew  their  knowledge.  But 
there  may  also  be  another  reason  for  the  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  Greek. 
Greek  had  already  become  the  lingua  franca  of  the  commercial  classes  and  intel- 
ligentsia, and  Jews  no  longer  communicated  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 

Until  176  B.C.E.,  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  remained  on  the  periphery  of  urbanism. 
The  Jews  continued  to  maintain  their  community  as  a separate  entity  with  its 
high  priest.  Temple,  sacrihces  and  the  priests  who  carried  them  out.  They  also 
continued  to  pay  annual  taxes  to  the  Kings  of  Antioch,  for  Coele-Syria  lay 
within  the  Antiochean  Seleucid  kingdom.  In  176  B.C.E.,  Antiochus  IV  (Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes)  became  king.  Prompted  by  the  memory  of  his  father’s  defeat 
by  Rome  and  his  attribution  of  that  defeat  to  the  disunity  of  his  lands,  he  inau- 
gurated a policy  that  was  aimed  at  the  forced  Hellenization  of  his  kingdom. 
Unlike  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemys,  Antiochean  Syria  had  no  tradition  of  god-kings, 
nor  was  its  geography  as  favorable  to  unity.  It  was  Antiochus  who  gave  himself 
the  name  Theos  Epiphanes;  God  made  manifest.  His  primary  aim  was  appar- 
ent early  in  his  reign;  Judaea  was  to  be  the  base  for  any  proposed  attack  on 
Ptolemaic  Egypt  and  was  to  be  Hellenized  at  all  costs.  History  has  been  unkind 
to  Antiochus  in  many  ways,  not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  Jews  who  saw  things  as  he  did.  In  Judaea,  and  more  specifically  in 
Jerusalem,  many  of  the  priests  and  members  of  both  the  old  aristocracy  and  the 
new  mercantile  class  chafed  under  restrictions  that  the  Law  of  Moses  imposed. 
The  Jews  were  divided  in  their  views  of  both  the  Greeks  and  their  influence: 
some  traditionalists  supported  the  incumbent  High  Priest  Onias  III  and 
adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Others,  led  by  a descendant  of  the  High  Priest 
Simon  I,  favored  changes  that  would  align  Jerusalem  with  the  contemporary 
world.  The  latter  spoke  Greek,  often  had  Greek  names,  and  followed  Greek 
athletic  games.  After  this  faction  caused  Onias  to  flee  to  Egypt  in  176,  Anti- 
ochus appointed  Joshua-Jason  (a  brother  of  Onias  but  a Hellenist)  as  high 
priest.  With  the  construction  of  a gymnasium  in  Jerusalem,  Greek  customs  pre- 
vailed. Athletes  performed  naked  and  priests  who  participated  in  the  games 
even  went  so  far  as  to  disguise  their  circumcisions.  These  feeble  and  uncomfort- 
able attempts  at  Hellenization  did  not  go  far  enough  for  Antiochus.  He  dis- 
missed Jason  and  appointed  Jason’s  cousin,  Menelaus-Onias,  as  the  high  priest. 
As  his  name  indicates,  Alenelaus-Onias  was  a Hellenist. 
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In  169  B.C.E.,  Antiochus  initiated  a series  of  wars  against  Egypt  which  almost 
led  to  the  unihcation  of  Syria  and  Egypt  under  his  rule,  but  for  the  appearance 
of  a Roman  embassy  led  by  Popilius  Eaenas.  The  Romans,  fearing  such  a 
union,  insisted  that  Antiochus  retreat.  In  the  course  of  his  retreat,  Antiochus 
received  news  of  a rebellion  in  Judaea.  The  success  of  such  an  uprising  would 
have  destroyed  the  very  buffer  that  he  had  been  seeking  in  the  area.  After  seiz- 
ing Jerusalem  and  slaughtering  insurgents  by  the  thousands,  he  issued  decrees 
which  outlawed  the  worship  of  the  Judaean  God  and  forbade  the  practice  of 
circumcision.  In  168  B.C.E.,  the  Temple  became  the  site  of  worship  of  Greek 
gods,  with  swine  sacrihced  on  its  altar  and  swine  blood  spattered  on  the 
exposed  scrolls  of  the  Eaw  of  Moses.  It  was  in  response  to  these  horrors  (to  the 
traditionalist  Jews),  that  in  166,  a new  revolt  was  led  by  Judah  Maccabaeus. 
Aided  to  a degree  by  the  sudden  death  of  Antiochus,  the  uprising  succeeded 
and,  in  the  following  year,  the  Maccabees  recaptured  Jerusalem  and  rededicat- 
ed the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  the  Judaean  God.  (It  is  this  event  that  Jews  still 
commemorate  as  the  Feast  of  Hanukkah.) 

This  conflict  between  Jew  and  Greek  clearly  foreshadowed  the  problem  that  Jews 
would  face  in  the  Greco-Roman  world,  as  well  as  the  irreconcilable  differences 
that  would  separate  Jew  and  Gentile  in  antiquity.  The  two  were  almost  incapable 
of  reaching  accord — at  least  in  Judaea.  The  impact  of  the  events  of  168—69  B.C.E. 
had  a far-reaching  and  profound  impact  on  Jewish  history,  for  among  the  factions 
arose  the  Pharisees,  a rabbinic  party  of  separatists  who  saw  even  the  Maccabees 
as  having  been  ultimately  seduced  by  Greek  culture.  If  Josephus  is  correct,  it  was 
also  not  long  after  that  that  the  Essenes  withdrew  from  the  religious  life  of  the 
people  and  formed  closed  communities  of  their  own.  But  it  was  also  during  this 
period  that  a steady  stream  of  Jews  emigrated  from  Judaea  to  the  cities  of  the 
Greek  Diaspora.  If  Hellenism  was  infiltrating  Judaea,  there  was  also  a reciprocal 
process  in  which  Jews  began  to  settle  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  Greek 
Diaspora.  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Damascus,  and  the  cities  of  the  hinterland 
became  what  may  well  have  been  havens  for  Hellenized  Jews  who  found  the  rig- 
ors of  Judaean  religious  life  too  stringent.  It  was  also  during  the  years  after  150 
B.C.E.  that  Jews  began  to  settle  as  communities  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  Aegean,  and  in  Greece.  In  the  first  century  B.C.E.  Strabo  would  men- 
tion as  a matter  of  fact,  rather  than  as  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  there  was  no 
city  in  the  known  world  that  did  not  have  its  Jews.  The  Greek  Diaspora  became 
the  framework  within  which  the  Jewish  Diaspora  assumed  its  own  form,  in  a 
process  that  continued  as  Rome  systematically  conquered  the  lands  of  the  Near 
East,  as  Antiochean  Syria,  and  then  Goele-Syria  fell,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
finally  absorbed  Egypt  in  30  B.C.E.  By  that  time,  the  population  of  Jews  in 
Alexandria,  the  Delta,  and  the  Nile  Valley  totaled  as  many  as  a million.  It  is  esti- 
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mated  that,  by  the  third  centuiy  C.E.,  Jews  numbered  up  to  ten  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Jewish  communities  founded  and  developed  during  these  centuries  resem- 
bled each  other  closely  and  had  similar  institutions  that  united  them.  The  syna- 
gogue was  not  only  a place  of  worship  but  also  a center  in  which  the  officers  of 
the  community  held  council,  managed  the  legal  affairs  of  the  community,  and 
maintained  social  services  such  as  caring  for  widows  and  orphans,  a burial  soci- 
ety, and  provision  of  ritually  clean  food.  The  language  that  united  these  com- 
munities was  Koine,  international  Greek  (few  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  knew 
Hebrew  to  any  degree  of  proficiency).  By  the  first  century  G.E.,  the  Alexandrine 
Jewish  philosopher  Philo  would  reveal  without  embarrassment  that  he  knew  no 
Hebrew  and  that  his  model  in  philosophy  was  Plato.  It  was  Philo  who  worked 
out  a vocabulary  of  the  Greek  philosophical  terms  that  depicted  Judaism  to 
appear  less  strange  and  foreign  than  had  the  Septuagint.  Gentile  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  especially  intellectuals,  had  considered  the  Septuagint’s  emphasis 
on  anthropomorphism  gross  and  its  language  crude.  Furthermore,  it  did  not  fit 
into  any  known  category  of  literature;  it  was  neither  epic,  drama,  poetry,  nor 
even  history  as  the  Greek  understood  that  discipline.  Philo’s  Platonization  of 
Jewish  thought  made  it  accessible  to  the  Gentile  world  and  no  doubt  assisted 
greatly  in  making  Judaism  attractive  to  many.  During  this  period  Jews  were 
active  proselytizers  (as  Jesus  himself  remarked  in  reference  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Pharisees  who  went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  win  a single  Gentile  convert 
while  ignoring  the  religious  wilderness  of  Galilee).  In  many  Jewish  communities 
Jews  were  being  drawn  into  more  intimate  involvement  with  Gentiles  while 
Gentiles  were  attracted  to  Judaism:  attracted  by  its  simplicity  and  structured 
family  life,  although  still  repelled  to  a degree  by  circumcision  and  the  food  laws. 
Nonetheless,  the  Pharisees  had  learned  a great  deal.  Unlike  the  Sadducees, 
they  believed  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  universal,  and  that  the  law,  in  its  essen- 
tial form  (as  summed  up  by  the  great  Hillel,  “Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  all  thy  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy  self”)  was  applicable  to  all 
mankind.  Still,  to  become  a Jew  meant  a complete  transformation  of  one’s  life, 
and  there  were  many  who  could  neither  embrace  this  nor  condone  it. 

Paul  of  Tarsus  was  a Jew  of  this  world,  as  was  Stephen,  whose  very  name  indi- 
cates that  he  was  probably  of  a Hellenistic  background  in  Antioch.  Paul’s 
understanding  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  he  never  met,  did 
not  emerge  from  the  narrow  confines  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  but  within  the 
context  of  the  vast  world  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  been  modeled  on 
that  of  Alexander.  Born  in  Tarsus  as  a Diaspora  Jew,  Paul  had  learned  Greek  as 
a young  man  and  must  have  known  Greeks  and  Romans  intimately,  even 
though  he  appears  to  have  come  from  a religious  family.  Paul,  in  making  explic- 
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it  what  he  understood  to  be  implicit  in  the  teachings  of  the  Nazarene,  provided 
the  basis  for  that  form  of  Judaism  accessible  to  the  Gentile  that  we  know  as 
Christianity.  As  a Jewish  sect,  Christianity  had  undergone  a crisis  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  in  which  inhibiting  laws  and  restrictions  ceased  to  be  applica- 
ble. Jew  and  Gentile  alike  were  equal  as  children  of  God.  It  is  signihcant  that 
Paul’s  main  journeys  took  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Hellenistic  world:  to 
the  cities  of  Ionian  Asia  Minor,  Ephesus,  Sardes,  and  on  into  Macedonia,  Thes- 
salonike,  Verroia,  Athens,  and  Corinth.  It  was  in  the  Diaspora  synagogues  that 
he  first  preached;  and  it  was  in  Greek  that  he  formulated  his  ideas  and  later 
wrote  his  Epistles. 

In  71  C.E.,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  in  Rome,  the  Romans 
razed  Jerusalem  and  destroyed  the  Temple.  The  Pharisee  leader,  R.  lohanan 
Ben  Zakkai,  who  had  been  smuggled  out  of  the  city  prior  to  its  fall,  made  his 
way  to  Jabne  and  there,  with  Roman  supjDort,  set  up  the  first  center  for  restruc- 
turing Jewish  life  in  a world  with  neither  Jerusalem  nor  Temple.  As  time  went 
on,  this  academy  became  the  main  point  of  contact  between  Roman  official- 
dom and  the  Jews.  It  was  here  that  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews,  which  according  to 
tradition  had  been  passed  on  from  God  to  Moses  and  hence  through  a series  of 
transmissions  down  to  the  Great  Assembly,  was  finally  put  into  writing.  Eventu- 
ally two  works  resulted  from  the  process  of  collection  and  codification  of  tradi- 
tions, customs,  laws,  and  attitudes  that  were  what  remained  of  the  Jewish 
experience  in  time.  The  Palestinian  Talmud  is  the  oldest  and  shortest.  Eater,  in 
Babylon — in  the  Persian  Diaspora  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  world — the  Babylonian  Talmud  became  the  definitive  authority  for 
most  Jews. 

What  is  of  interest  during  this  period  is  that  both  Christianity  and  Judaism 
made  the  adjustments  and  self-definitions  so  as  to  create  a mode  of  existence 
that  enabled  both  to  survive  the  disaster  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  in  71  C.E.  For 
Christians  this  involved  the  search  for  authority,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  that  viewed  itself  as  the  New  Israel.  In  the  process,  the  Great 
Church  developed  an  episcopal  organization,  the  authority  for  whose  teaching 
rested  on  a canon  of  Scripture  that  it  shared  with  Jews:  the  Old  Testament.  To 
this  were  appended  the  four  Gospel  accounts,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles.  The  message  of  the  Church  was  rooted  in  Judaism  but  also,  in  a very 
dramatic  and  meaningful  manner,  went  beyond  it. 

Whereas  Jews  viewed  their  history  as  a series  of  unique  encounters  between  the 
Jews  and  God,  Christians  saw  these  encounters  as  a preparation  for  the  axial 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  entire  universe  that  was  redeemed  from  destruc- 
tion and  death  by  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  universe,  since  the  sin  of 
Adam,  had  been  unanchored  and,  in  a sense,  cast  adrift  from  God.  In  His  com- 
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passion  God  began  to  lay  plans  to  redeem  the  Universe,  singling  out  Noah, 
then  Abraham,  and  hnally,  the  Children  of  Abraham  as  a special  people — inso- 
far as  they  maintained  the  Covenant  that  He  made  with  them.  In  the  fullness  of 
time  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born,  the  Incarnate  Son  or  Logos  of  God,  and  in 
his  sacrihcial  death  the  Universe  was  redeemed  and  the  Law,  or  Covenant, 
fulhlled.  As  Messiah  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  and,  at  an  unknown 
time  in  the  future,  would  return  as  the  fully  revealed  Alessiah  to  inaugurate  the 
Millennium  of  Peace  and  Justice.  Christians,  once  baptized,  were  members  of 
this  New  Israel;  there  was  no  difference  within  it  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 
What  is  especially  striking  about  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  is  its  use  of  Greek  philosophical  ideas,  pagan  mythological  lan- 
guage and  images,  as  well  as  Roman  legalisms.  It  was  the  Logos  of  God  that 
had  been  made  incarnate  in  the  Law  of  Israel  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  It  was  this  same  Logos  that  had  become  incarnate  in  Jesus.  Christianity 
was  reworked  within  the  language,  images,  and  concepts  of  the  Greco-Roman 
world.  By  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  (305—336  C.E.),  the  process  was 
more  or  less  capped.  The  Church  was  freed  from  constraints,  the  Emperor 
himself  became  Christian  and  hence  the  vicar,  or  incumbent,  for  the  absent 
Messiah.  In  331  Constantinople  was  founded  as  a Second  Rome.  In  the  reli- 
gious imagery  of  the  Christians,  it  was  also  destined  to  become  a Second 
Jerusalem  for  the  New  Israel.  Later,  with  the  building  of  Hagia  Sophia  in  536, 
Justinian  himself  summed  up  its  signihcance  as  a unique  temple  of  the  Christ- 
ian world  by  holding  up  his  arms  in  the  great  church  and  crying,  “Solomon,  I 
have  outdone  thee.”  For  Christians,  this  was  the  restored  Temple  waiting  for  its 
future  Alessianic  role.  Constantinople  was  looked  upon  as  being  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  its  emperor  the  vicar  of  the  Messiah,  Hagia 
Sophia  the  Temple  and  audience  hall  of  almighty  God,  in  which  He  and  His 
vicar  met  in  great  liturgical  acts. 

Parallel  to  Christian  development,  Jews  were  undergoing  their  own  process  of 
adjustment  which  in  many  ways  was  much  more  difficult.  The  tragedy  of  71  C.E. 
contained  for  Jews  no  spark  of  hope  as  it  did  for  Christians  (either  Jewish  or 
Gentile).  The  latter  saw  it  as  a sign  of  the  times,  an  indication  that  the  time  was 
approaching  for  the  Messianic  return  (Parousia).  For  Jews  it  was  a great  punish- 
ment. Israel  had  failed  again  in  its  mission  among  the  nations.  It  was  even 
recounted  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Temple  shuddered  and  collapsed 
in  the  flames,  the  Levites  mounted  its  pinnacles  and  threw  the  keys  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  them  into  the  sky  crying  that  they  had  been  unworthy  of  their 
office  as  its  wardens. 

Guilt  and  inner  contradictions  placed  a burden  on  Jews  that  could  have 
destroyed  them  as  a people  had  there  not  been  a precedent  for  sur\dval  in  the 
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flexible  backbone  of  rabbinical  Pharisaic  teaching.  Already  at  the  time  of  Jesus, 
the  Pharisees  had  seen  a universal  role  for  Judaism.  Their  teachings  aimed 
openly  at  proselytizing.  The  Pharisees  were  teachers;  their  home  was  in  the  syn- 
agogues and  in  the  academies.  Rigid  in  their  adherence  to  the  ritual  and  laws 
of  the  covenant,  they  saw  the  root  of  Jewish  religious  experience  in  being  like 
God,  in  being  righteous  and  just.  It  was  this  moral  basis  of  Judaism  that  the 
Pharisees  developed  and  which  they  taught  in  Hellenistic  Diaspora.  It  was 
inevitable  that  they  would  come  into  conflict  with  Christians.  Both  shared  the 
Septuagint,  but  their  polemics  turned  on  variant  readings  of  terms  and  the 
significance  of  prophetic  writings.  In  response  to  this,  the  Jewish  convert  Aquila 
retranslated  the  Septuagint  into  Greek.  Judaism  also  had  the  problem  of  finding 
authority  to  support  the  role  of  rabbis  and  the  validity  of  their  teachings. 
Wlrereas  both  the  Temple  and  the  priesthood  were  rooted  in  the  Law  of  Moses 
as  revealed  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  existence  of  both  the  Pharisaical  rabbinate  as 
well  as  the  synagogue  was  not.  Recourse  was  made  to  the  Oral  Law  that  had 
been  developing  for  some  centuries  as  a means  of  adapting  the  Written  Law 
(Torah,  i.e.,  the  five  Books  of  Moses)  to  new  contingencies.  In  order  to  guaran- 
tee that  they  would  not  be  accused  of  creating  a second  written  Law,  the  rabbis 
had,  through  repetition  and  memorization,  created  the  Mishna,  an  enormous 
corpus  of  legal  decisions,  traditions,  and  precedents  that  indicated  the  manner 
in  which  the  Torah  had  been  applied  in  temporal  circumstances.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  the  process  of  putting  the  Mishna  into  writing  had 
begun — to  be  completed  under  R.  Juda  Nasi.  In  the  two  great  centers  of  Jewish 
exile — Palestine  and  Babylon  (which  lay  in  Persian  territory) — Jews  continued 
to  study  and  comment  on  the  Mishna.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  enter  into  its  his- 
tory here  except  to  say  that  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  this  process  also 
came  to  an  end  with  the  result  that  there  were  two  interpretations  and  applica- 
tions of  the  Mishna — that  of  the  Palestinian  academies,  sometimes  called  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  that  of  the  Jews  of  Persia,  called  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud. Jews  in  most  Roman  territories,  including  southern  Italy  until  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century,  followed  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  In  Greece 
it  continued  to  be  influential  as  late  as  the  twentieth  century. 

As  the  Greco-Roman  world  continued  to  influence  the  form  of  Christianity 
through  its  converts  and  culture,  Judaism  tended  to  draw  back  into  itself  The 
great  disaster  of  the  Bar  Kokba  revolt  in  the  second  century  C.E.  saw  an  end  to 
the  Jewish  homeland  and  was,  for  Christians,  a further  sign  of  God’s  disfavor 
with  the  Old  Israel.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  Jews  have  lived  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Laws  and  traditions  as  understood  and  applied,  for  the  most 
part,  by  rabbinical  authorities.  We  have  only  elusive  evidence  of  the  Jewish  cul- 
ture that  disappeared  during  these  disastrous  years.  Jewish  art,  as  evidenced  in 
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the  rich  frescoes  discovered  in  our  century  at  Dura  Europos,  ceased  to  play  a 
part  in  synagogue  decoration.  Borrowings  by  Christian  artists  from  illustrated 
Jewish  texts  of  the  Bible  or  the  Jewish  catacombs  in  Rome,  not  to  mention  syna- 
gogue floor  mosaics  found  in  Eretz  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  world,  are 
but  remnants  of  a tradition  in  the  arts  that  was  decisively  terminated.  As  Chris- 
tian art  flourished,  Jewish  art  reciprocally,  and  no  doubt  by  way  of  reaction, 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  general,  the  Jews  of  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  fare  badly  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine  the  Great  to  Christianity.  They  were,  however,  within  the 
protection  and  confines  of  Roman  Eaw.  Despite  what  was  considered  their  error 
in  not  having  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  they  were  the  People  of  God.  In 
fulfilling  His  Law,  they  maintained  their  part  of  the  Covenant.  There  was  Old 
Israel  and  New  Israel,  and  in  a strange  sense  the  Jews  were  thus  considered  to  be 
within  the  Church.  (This  was  especially  true  in  the  West  where  St.  Augustine 
refined  this  view  in  the  early  fifth  century.) 

During  a period  of  some  three  hundred  years,  between  the  late  fourth  and  mid- 
eighth centuries,  the  structure  and  character  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  of  late 
antiquity  changed.  The  Germanic  invasions  (beginning  in  368)  led  to  the  com- 
plete breakup  of  Roman  authority  in  the  West,  save  for  southern  Italy,  by  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Not  long  after  that  the  Islamic  invasions  began,  and 
between  634  and  750  C.E.,  all  of  the  Near  Eastern  and  North  African  provinces 
of  the  Empire  fell  to  Islam.  The  Southern  Balkans  and  sections  of  Anatolia 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  now  became  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  so  called  because  its  capital  was  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  This 
was  the  only  living  remnant  of  once-mighty  Rome,  the  only  legitimate  tradition 
that  could  trace  its  authority  and  culture  directly  back  to  antiquity.  Its  Jews, 
speaking  Greek,  which  was  by  now  the  official  language  of  the  Empire,  were 
Roman  Jews  or  Romaniots.  Under  the  Germanic  states  of  the  West,  Greek 
ceased  to  be  the  international  language  of  the  cultured  classes.  Latin  took  its 
place  and  Germanic  and  Romance  languages  developed.  In  the  East  and 
North  Africa,  Arabic,  itself  a new  international  language,  replaced  Greek. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Greece  were  very  ancient.  Many 
of  them,  such  as  those  of  Crete,  Chalkis,  and  Thessalonike,  could  even  defend 
themselves  against  Christian  attacks  that  they  were  deicides  by  pointing  out  that 
their  ancestors  had  settled  where  they  were  long  before  the  death  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem:  in  this  sense,  they  were  almost  autochthonous. 

Our  knowledge  of  Romaniot  Jewish  life  during  these  years  is  almost  nonexistent 
and  reflects  a lacuna  in  Byzantine  history  that  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the 
Slavic  invasions  of  the  Balkans,  the  conquest  of  Crete  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Bulgarians  in  Byzantine  lands  on  either  side  of  the  Danube  River. 
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The  absence  of  information  is  so  complete  that  it  has  led  many  scholars  to  accept 
the  distinct  possibility  that  for  over  a century  most  of  what  we  call  Greece  today 
had  been  lost  to  these  invaders.  But  there  are  hints  of  Jewish  communities  that 
apparendy  weathered  the  stormy  centuries.  Some  at  Krissa  (near  Delphi)  appar- 
endy  were  agrarian.  This  was  also  the  case  among  the  Jews  of  certain  parts  of 
Crete  where  the  Jewish  communities  were  divided,  some  being  urban  and  others 
agrarian.  It  is  most  likely  that  there  were  few  differences  between  the  lives  of  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  communities.  Greek  was  certainly  the  common  language 
and  had  become  for  the  Jews  so  much  a part  of  their  lives  that  parts  of  the 
Romaniot  liturgy  were  read  in  Greek.  The  hve  megilloth  of  Esther,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, etc.,  were  usually  recited  in  Greek  while  (from  religious  nostalgia)  using 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  influence  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  and  peculiarities 
imposed  by  life  in  the  Empire  led  to  the  development  of  what  became  known  as 
the  Minhag  Romania  (Greek  Rite).  Sadly,  this  passed  out  of  existence  in  the  peri- 
od following  the  arrival  of  the  Sephardic  Jews,  and  today  survives  only  in  the 
memories  of  very  old  people  who  either  remember,  or  stiU  have  written  down  in 
copybooks,  some  of  the  special  prayers  and  piyyutim  that  were  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  of 
interest  as  well  that  many  of  these  texts  can  still  be  found  written  in  Greek,  using 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  right  up  to  our  own  century. 

During  the  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries,  the  Empire’s  fortunes  changed 
with  the  accession  of  a number  of  energetic  emperors.  After  the  breakup  of  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  the  Emperors  expended  their  greatest  efforts  on  the  re- 
Hellenization  of  Greece.  What  this  involved  was  the  absorption  of  the  various 
tribal  peoples — Slavs,  Bulgarians,  and  others — who  had  settled  in  the  Balkans. 
They  were  now  subject  to  a vigorous  program  of  “Byzantinization”  through 
conversion  to  Orthodoxy,  the  adoption  of  Greek,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  inevitable  that  some  aspects  of  this  process  affected  the  Jews 
and,  during  this  time,  there  is  evidence  of  a number  of  weak  attempts  to  con- 
vert Jews  forcibly  to  Christianity  through  Imperial  edicts. 

These  efforts  may  well  have  been  successful  in  certain  areas.  There  are  still 
groups  of  Greek  Christians,  among  them  the  Maniotes  and  Tsakones,  who 
claim  Jewish  ancestry.  (The  Vlachs  when  still  seminomadic  maintained  a sim- 
ilar view  of  themselves  although  that  might  have  arisen  out  of  an  early  near- 
conversion to  Judaism.  Nonetheless,  it  is  interesting  and  significant  that  a 
number  of  foreign  visitors  to  Greece  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  remarked 
that  the  Vlachs  both  plundered  and  murdered  in  their  raids,  unless  the  victim 
happened  to  be  a Jew,  in  which  case  they  would  only  steal  from  him.) 

By  the  eleventh  century  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  had  recovered  as  is 
reflected  in  the  growth  of  certain  urban  areas  such  as  Thessalonike  and  in  a 
more  stable  Jewish  economic  identification.  In  Thebes  many  Jews  produced 
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and  dyed  silk,  which  had  become  a stable  source  of  imperial  revenues.  The 
community  was  important  enough  to  cause  debate  and  comment  amongst 
rabbinical  visitors  from  the  West  over  the  question  of  sha’tnaz  (the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  mixture  of  linen  and  wool  in  a woven  textile).  The  Theban  Jews 
applied  this  law  by  analogy  to  the  use  of  hemp  in  weaving  either  wool  or  silk, 
a subtlety  in  interpretation  that  was  unknown  among  the  Jews  of  the  West. 

Marriage  customs  among  Romaniot  Jews  also  apparently  caused  some  conster- 
nation among  visiting  rabbis.  It  was  customary,  after  the  reading  of  the  Seven 
Blessings  at  a betrothal,  to  allow  a couple  to  cohabit  for  a year.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  ketubbah  (marriage  contract)  was  read  at  the  proper  wedding.  The 
irregularity  of  this  custom,  which  may  have  been  influenced  to  some  degree  by 
Christian  practice,  affected  the  dowry  settlement  in  the  event  that  the  actual 
marriage  did  not  take  place.  Other  problems  arose  over  the  manner  of  building 
and  using  the  mikve  (ritual  bath). 

Consequent  to  a series  of  successful  incursions  into  Abbasid-held  eastern  Ana- 
tolia, the  Byzantines  managed  to  recapture  several  cities  such  as  Antioch  and 
Aleppo.  In  reabsorbing  these  cities  and  the  hinterland  they  also  reincorporated 
large  Jewish  communities  that  had  existed  for  some  years,  within  Islam.  It 
appears  that  many  Jews,  taking  advantage  of  the  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and 
the  general  economic  revival  in  Byzantium,  made  their  way  to  western  Anato- 
lia, Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Significant  numbers  of  Karaites  also  emi- 
grated and  settled  in  Thessalonike  and  Constantinople,  stimulating  debate  and 
concern  among  rabbinical  Jews.  The  Karaites  had  adapted  to  life  in  the  Dias- 
pora without  temple  and  without  homeland.  Because  they  had  no  Oral  Law,  or 
Talmud,  they  limited  their  application  of  the  Torah  to  a literal  interpretation. 
This  was  a practice  not  unlike  that  of  the  Sadducees  from  whom  they  may,  in 
fact,  have  descended.  During  the  preceding  centuries  Greek  Jewry  had  suffered 
under  invasions  and  periodic  persecutions  that  had  no  doubt  limited  the  devel- 
opment of  intellectual  activities.  Alany  of  the  new  arrivals,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  experienced  more  stable  conditions  and  they  based  their  understanding  of 
the  Law,  or  Torah,  on  the  more  detailed  and  complex  Babylonian  Talmud — as 
opposed  to  the  Palestinian  Talmud  still  used  by  Greek  Jews.  It  is  also  important 
to  point  out  that  Greek  Jews  in  many  cases  approached  the  interpretation  of  the 
Law  directly  and  not  by  recourse  to  Talmudic  views.  This  perhaps  also  made 
them  less  inimical  to  the  Karaites  who  refused  to  consider  either  of  the  Tal- 
muds.  Certainly  these  new  Jews  must  have  caused  tension  in  the  preexisting 
Jewish  communities  of  Byzantine  lands. 

The  Byzantine  recovery  was,  however,  short-lived.  Incursions  of  Normans  from 
Sicily  into  the  Peloponessus  affected  Jewish  life.  Normans  kidnapped  several 
thousand  silk  weavers  and  dyers  from  Thebes  and  carried  them  off  to  Sicily  in 
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order  to  introduce  silk  production  there.  The  establishment  of  a Seljuk  Turkish 
sultanate  at  Baghdad  complicated  internal  crises  in  Islamic  lands.  In  1077  C.E., 
the  Seljuks  routed  a Byzantine  army  at  Manzikert,  thus  opening  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  and  creating  the  Seljuk  sultanate  of  Rum.  It  was  in  response  to  this 
crisis  that  Emperor  Alexis  appealed  to  the  West,  an  appeal  which  was  to  result 
in  the  First  Crusade.  The  initial  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders  was  but 
a thin  veneer  over  deeper  and  more  mundane  incentives.  Within  a short  period 
of  time  members  of  the  First  Crusade  took  Jerusalem,  and  the  horrors  that 
accompanied  its  fall  were  to  make  the  word  Frank  a term  of  abhorrence  in  the 
Near  East  even  into  modern  times.  In  the  course  of  the  hrst  three  Crusades  the 
armies  of  the  West  only  passed  through  Byzantine  territory,  but  in  the  course  of 
these  passages  both  they  and  the  Byzantines  developed  a mutual  distrust  that 
was  further  exacerbated  by  the  schism  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople. 

We  know  too  well  how  the  Jews  of  Europe  fared  at  this  time.  But  Roman  law 
protected  those  of  Byzantium  and  what  debilities  there  were  did  not  appreciably 
interfere  with  certain  rights  such  as  right  of  land  ownership. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a gem  merchant  from  Spain  who  arrived  in  western 
Greece  via  Otranto  in  1 167,  is  an  excellent  source  of  detail  about  Jewish  life  in 
Byzantium.  It  is  from  Benjamin  that  we  get  a view  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
in  various  towns  of  Greece  as  well  as  into  the  islands.  He  mentions  the  wealthy 
community  of  Thebes,  its  involvement  in  the  silk  trade,  and  its  population  of 
Jews  which  exceeded  two  thousand  persons.  After  a stay  in  Constantinople,  he 
made  his  way  via  the  islands  down  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  from  there  con- 
tinued into  the  Near  East  in  1 172.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  does  not 
mention  Jews  in  towns  and  cities  where  one  might  have  expected  him  to — in 
Athens  and  loannina,  for  example — although  this  may  have  been  determined 
by  the  route  he  took  rather  than  an  absence  of  Jews  in  these  towns. 

In  1 204  the  Fourth  Crusade,  under  the  leadership  of  Venice,  turned  its  atten- 
tion and  interests  to  Christian  Constantinople.  After  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople the  various  participants  divided  the  Empire.  Venice  seized  the  lion’s 
share  by  acquiring  the  central  Aegean  islands,  some  of  the  key  ports  in  Greece, 
Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  Three  Byzantine  centers  in  exile — at 
Nicaea,  in  Epirus,  and  at  Trebizond — maintained  the  continuity  of  Byzantine 
traditions,  but  for  the  most  part  the  Empire  was  now  Frankish.  Under  severe 
restrictions  the  economic  life  of  the  Jews  began  to  wither  and,  in  Venetian-held 
territories,  they  suffered  restrictions  that  they  had  not  known  before.  The  ghet- 
to— that  peculiar  invention  of  the  Serenissima — was  imposed  on  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Crete,  Corfu,  and  elsewhere. 

Despite  these  debilities  many  Jews  undoubtedly  took  advantage  of  Venetian 
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contacts  and  markets  to  benefit  economically.  Jews  exported  their  famous 
kosher  wines  and  cheeses  from  Crete  to  Jewish  communities  of  Europe  via 
Venice.  We  also  know  that  after  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Byzan- 
tines, many  Cretan  Jews  preferred  to  claim  Venetian  identity  and  to  live  (if  they 
could)  within  the  Venetian  quarter  of  Galata.  These  “Venetian”  Jews  benehted 
most  likely  from  the  creation  of  a Venetian  maritime  empire  that  rested  on  the 
closely  associated  ports  of  Corinth,  Modon,  Gandia,  and  Zakynthos. 

In  other  Crusader-held  sections  of  Greece,  Jewish  life  came  almost  to  a stand- 
still. Unlike  the  Venetians,  the  other  participants  in  the  infamous  Fourth  Cru- 
sade invested  poorly  in  their  newly  acquired  territories.  Cities  became 
depopulated  and  economic  life,  previously  based  on  trade  and  international 
commerce,  was  unproductive  and  severely  retarded  with  the  introduction  of  an 
already  antiquated  feudalism  that  little  suited  either  the  history  or  character  of 
the  Crusader-held  lands.  The  Crusaders  established  a form  of  primitive  colo- 
nialism and  exploitation  under  which  hefs  were  exploited  to  produce  wealth 
that  was  sent  to  Europe  for  use  by  incumbents  who,  after  “retirement,”  were 
replaced  by  younger  relatives.  It  is  possible  that  many  Jews  retreated  into  the 
countryside  so  as  to  escape  direct  interaction  with  the  Crusaders. 

The  Byzantine  recovery  began  in  1261  when  the  Emperor  Michael  VIII 
(Michael  Palaeologos)  seized  Constantinople  and  was  crowned  in  Hagia 
Sophia.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  no  means  ended  the  Crusader  or  Venetian 
presence  and  their  complete  removal  from  Greece  was  never  really  achieved. 
The  consequences  of  the  occupation  were  apparent  in  every  area  from  which 
they  were  forced  to  depart.  In  Constantinople,  most  of  the  churches  had  been 
sacked  and  left  in  ruins,  the  lead  roofs  stripped,  the  mosaics  pillaged  for  gold, 
the  relics  broken  up  and  sold  or  removed  to  churches  in  Europe.  The  Hippo- 
drome and  the  great  palace  of  the  Daphne  were  in  ruins,  and  the  hundreds  of 
bronze  statues  that  had  once  graced  the  Hippodrome  had  been  melted  down 
into  ingots.  Some,  such  as  the  great  bronze  horses  now  in  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice, 
found  new  homes. 

Faced  with  an  empty  treasury  and  a depopulated  capital  Michael  quickly  set 
about  revitalizing  the  urban  economies  of  Constantinople,  Thessalonki,  and 
other  peripheral  cities.  His  initial  attempts  succeeded  and  included  efforts  to 
attract  Jews  to  resettle  in  the  cities.  It  was  due  to  these  efforts  that  Romaniot 
Jewi'y  in  the  Empire  entered  into  its  last  phase  of  creativity.  In  comparison  with 
earlier  periods,  evidence  shows  that  the  scholarly  and  religious  life  of  Jews  during 
this  period  was  rich.  A number  of  rabbinical  scholars,  such  as  Shemarya  Ha- 
Ikriti  and  his  student  Judah  ibn  Moskoni,  were  typical  of  the  times.  Both  were 
trained  Talmudists  and  writers  of  homilies  and  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures; 
both  were  also  cognizant  of  other  contemporary  sciences.  Shemarya  was 
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proficient  in  medicine  as  well  as  philosophy,  and  Moskoni  traveled  widely  in 
search  of  manuscripts  and  was  especially  important  for  his  work  in  editing  the 
scattered  work  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  best  extant 
copy  of  the  Sefer  Jo  siphon. 

The  relatively  secure  conditions  that  prevailed  within  the  Empire  began  to 
attract  immigrant  Jews  from  the  West.  The  first  Sephardic  (Iberian)  Jews 
began  to  arrive  shortly  after  the  anti-Jewish  incidents  of  1391  in  Spain;  more 
followed  in  1415.  These  early  Sephardic  immigrants  settled  in  Crete,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Adrianople  where  they  received  assistance  provided  by  the 
Romaniots.  During  this  time  as  well,  numbers  of  Ashkenazic  (European)  Jews 
sought  refuge  in  Thessalonike  and  Constantinople  where  they  established 
synagogues  and  quarters  of  their  own.  Resident  Romaniot  Jews  provided 
these  newcomers  with  texts  and  their  translations,  as  well  as  financial  aid  in 
establishing  themselves.  Within  the  Empire  the  Romaniots  finally  reached  a 
modus  vivendi  with  the  large  Karaite  community  that  they  had  considered 
problematic  for  centuries  before,  and  they  established  a comfortable  coexis- 
tence that  appears  to  have  become  a source  of  contention  with  the  newcom- 
ers from  Europe  and  elsewhere  for  whom  the  Karaites  were  anathema. 

Although  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  within  the  borders  of  the  re-established 
Byzantine  Empire  were  improving,  conditions  in  the  territories  surrounding  it 
were  not  equally  propitious.  In  the  early  fourteenth  century  the  Ottoman  Turks 
had  established  themselves  in  northwestern  Anatolia,  taking  advantage  of  the 
vacuum  that  ensued  following  the  breakup  of  the  Seljuk  Turkish  sultanate  of 
Rum  and  the  Mongolian  invasions.  Not  long  after  the  Ottomans  established 
their  capital  at  Bursa,  the  Byzantines  enlisted  them  as  mercenaries  against  pre- 
tenders in  Thrace.  In  1361,  after  seizing  Adrianople  (later  renamed  Edirne), 
the  Ottoman  Turks  established  a base  in  Europe.  From  there  they  carried  on 
wars  with  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  with  the  Byzantines  to  the  east.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Sultan  Murad  II  the  new  Ottoman  capital,  Edirne,  began  to 
attract  artisans,  intellectuals,  technicians,  scholars,  and  poets — many  of  whom 
were  Jews  and  Christians  as  well  as  Muslims.  The  original  community  of 
Romaniot  Jews  was  now  significantly  augmented  by  Jewish  immigrants  from 
Spain  and  Hungary.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Edirne,  despite  being  Turkish, 
attracted  such  scholars  as  Gemistos  Plethon  and  other  Hellenists  who  took  part 
in  the  remarkable  and  short-lived  Hellenistic  revival  of  the  time. 

By  1445  it  was  evident  that  Constantinople  would  be  absorbed  into  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  had  already  been  reduced  to  paying  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Turks  in  order  to  maintain  a semblance  of  autonomy.  Students  of  history 
often  tend  to  think  of  the  fall  of  empires  in  terms  of  tragic  drama,  attempting  to 
find  the  fatal  flaw  in  an  otherwise  impeccable  character.  The  demise  of  a great 
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empire,  apparently  brought  about  by  some  fatal  conjunction  of  forces  or  inner 
contradictions,  pro\'ides  us  with  an  ironic  illusion  of  security,  permitting  us  to 
deceive  ourselves  by  thinking  that  our  age  might  be  saved  by  its  very  medioc- 
rity. 

The  last  years  of  Christian  Constantinople  were  neither  edifying  nor  great.  On 
the  eve  of  its  fall  Constantinople,  and  what  remained  of  the  Empire,  was  a city 
marked  by  strange  omens  of  disaster  that  caused  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  flee. 
Its  population  was  divided.  Those  (including  the  Emperor)  who  had  accepted 
union  with  the  Church  of  Rome  had  acquired  assistance  from  the  West;  the 
monastic  and  lesser  clergy,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  common  folk,  not  only 
refused  to  accept  the  union,  but  had  also  for  some  years  refused  to  pray  in  the 
great  church  of  Hagia  Sophia.  The  Church  was  so  seriously  divided  that  it  had 
been  impossible  to  find  a person,  acceptable  to  all,  to  fill  the  vacant  patriarchal 
throne.  Many  urged  the  emperor  to  capitulate  to  the  Turks  and  to  move  to  the 
Peloponessus  where  a stronghold  of  Byzantine  authority  held  on  at  Mistra.  Sul- 
tan Murad  himself  promised  the  Palaeologues  the  rule  of  a Greek  kingdom 
independent  of  the  Ottomans  if  they  would  surrender  the  city.  Many,  like 
Notaras,  an  immediate  relative  of  the  emperor,  believed  that  the  Turkish  turban 
was  preferable  to  the  Papal  tiara.  Constantinople  was  an  island  in  a Turkish 
sea.  Through  conversion  and  subsequent  Turkification  of  large  portions  of  the 
population  of  Thrace  and  Bythinia,  the  city  had  been  completely  disengaged 
from  its  territories  and  people. 

From  what  little  is  known  of  Jewish  fortunes  at  this  time  it  appears  that  some 
Jews  had  begun  to  leave  Constantinople  for  cities  such  as  Edirne,  Mistra,  and 
perhaps  even  Venetian-held  Crete.  This  evacuation  of  the  city  was  not  limited 
to  Jews;  many  of  the  aristocracy  and  higher  clergy  even  made  their  way  to  the 
West,  especially  to  Italy. 

In  1453,  on  the  29th  of  May,  young  Mehmed  II  seized  the  City  after  a short 
siege.  The  last  emperor  died  in  the  course  of  the  fighting.  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  when  Mehmed  prayed  on  what  had  been  its  altar,  Hagia  Sophia  for- 
mally became  a mosque.  It  is  impossible  for  us  in  the  late  twentieth  century  to 
grasp  even  faintly  the  impact  of  Mehmecl’s  conquest  of  the  great  city.  Constan- 
tinople was  heir  to  ancient  Rome,  and  to  the  sophisticated  civilization  of 
Greece.  It  was  also  New  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reflection  of  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  that  Christians,  as  the  New  Israel,  saw  themselves  citizens 
of  For  many,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  a sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  world.  Reading  into  scripture  or  even  into  ancient  prophecies  and 
omens,  the  Greek-speaking  Romaniot  Jews  could  find  a strange  justice.  Con- 
stantinople, the  new  Rome,  the  lineal  heir  to  the  empire  that  had  seen  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  in  71  C.E.,  had  itself  now  fallen.  If 
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Christians  began  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  as  prophetic  of  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Messiah,  Jews  were  equally  willing  to  seek  such  signs  in  scripture 
that  might  allude  to  the  messianic  coming  that  had  been  awaited  for  hundreds 
of  years.  There  was  also,  however,  an  atmosphere  of  bewilderment  and  despair. 
In  the  summer  of  1453,  a Jew  of  Candia,  in  Crete,  R.  Michael  B.  Shabbetai 
Kohen  Balbo,  wrote  a Hebrew  lament  on  the  fall  of  the  city  in  which  he  associ- 
ated the  fate  of  the  Jews  with  that  of  the  Greeks:  “For  my  people  is  taken  cap- 
tive in  a great  captivity  along  with  my  enemy.  . . . From  heaven  to  earth  has 
fallen  the  morning  star  to  utter  destruction.”  (Is.  52:2  & Ps.  65:8,  Is.  14:12). 

Mehmed  II  was  an  extraordinary  and  complicated  man,  neither  ignorant  of 
history  nor  of  the  role  that  he  had  assumed  as  the  conqueror  of  the  city.  Islam 
had  a tradition  in  the  Koran  of  prophecies  concerning  its  fall  and  there  had 
been  many  attempts  to  seize  it  for  almost  a thousand  years.  With  some 
justification,  Mehmed  saw  himself  as  an  instrument  of  destiny  and  he  took  his 
role  seriously.  In  less  than  a century,  on  the  firm  foundation  that  he  laid,  Con- 
stantinople would  become  the  richest  city  in  the  world  and  the  capital  of  an 
empire  that  stretched  from  the  gates  of  Vienna  to  Iran  and  across  North  Africa 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

One  of  his  first  acts  after  the  faU  of  Constantinople  was  to  stabilize  conditions  in 
the  Empire.  The  most  immediate  problem  concerned  the  various  minorities  or 
dimrnis  (non-Muslims)  who  had  been  absorbed  into  the  Ottoman  state.  Sharia 
(Islamic  law),  based  as  it  was  on  the  Koran,  could  not  be  applied  to  unbelievers. 
Following  precedents  established  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  the  dimrnis  had  the 
right  of  religious  freedom  as  well  as  a modicum  of  legal  independence.  In  return, 
the  Turks  required  the  dimrnis  to  pay  a heavy  tax  that,  in  times  of  stress,  provided 
an  incentive  for  conversion  to  Islam. 

Mehmed  immediately  placed  the  Christian  community  under  a newiy  appoint- 
ed patriarch,  George  Gennadios,  who  as  a monk  had  also  been  the  head  of  the 
anti-imperial  and  Union  party  in  Constantinople.  Gennadios  became  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Christian  millet.  Ironically,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  led  to 
one  of  the  richest  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  authority 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  once  again  extended  over  Christians  who 
had  lived  within  the  confines  of  the  Islamic  world  since  the  seventh  century. 

Mehmed  also  appointed  a leader  for  the  Jews.  Moses  Kapsalis,  a Cretan  rabbi, 
had  been  a resident  in  the  city  for  several  years,  and  had  been  there  when  it  fell. 
While  organizing  the  millets,  Mehmed  also  conscripted  Christian  and  Jewish  fami- 
lies from  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  to  settle  in  various  cities.  During  the  pax 
Ottomanica  Thessalonike  received  its  quota  of  Jews,  and  many  of  the  older  Jew- 
ish communities  elsewhere  again  began  to  flourish  and  grow.  Until  the  final 
decline  of  Byzantium,  its  Jews  had  lived  in  a Christian  milieu  in  which  the  focus 
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of  attention,  despite  various  religious  and  military  problems,  had  been  directed 
toward  the  Christian  West.  As  a consequence  of  the  dramatic  changes  brought 
about  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Greek-speaking  Jews  found  themselves  in  an 
empire  that  quickly  expanded  eastward  and  into  North  Africa,  absorbing  Jewish 
communities  that  had  existed  for  centuries  within  the  relatively  tolerant  atmos- 
phere of  Islam.  Romaniot  Jewry  was  now  drawn  into  the  world  of  Islamic 
Judaism.  New  economic  ties  developed  with  Alexandria,  Djerba,  Beirut,  and 
other  active  cities  in  the  Near  East.  Access  to  Eretz  and  the  Holy  City  was  com- 
paratively easy.  Perhaps  the  most  important  consequence  of  these  great  changes 
was  that  they  provided  stability  to  Jewish  lives  and  fortunes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
reconstruction  of  economic  life  under  Mehmed  created  the  havens  in  which  vast 
numbers  of  Sephardic  Jews,  who  fled  Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, found  stable  communities  in  which  to  re-establish  themselves. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492  was  the  result  of  two  factors:  a 
significant  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  Jews  and  an  incipient 
form  of  nationalism  that  might  best  be  called  nativism. 

The  position  of  the  Western  Catholic  Church  toward  the  Jews  differed 
significantly  from  that  of  the  Eastern  Church  of  Byzantium.  This  distinction  is 
of  prime  importance  in  understanding  the  position  of  Jews  in  the  East  and  the 
West  of  Christendom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Byzantine  Romaniot  Jews  suf- 
fered at  times.  Attempts  at  forced  conversions,  however,  were  rare  and  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  period  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  they  were  the 
outcome  of  Imperial  policy  which  often  ran  counter  to  the  dogmas  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  Church  itself  During  the  twelfth  century,  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
took  note  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  who  lived  in  pro\incial  towns  of  Greece 
and  commented  on  their  comparative  freedom  of  movement  and  ownership  of 
land  and  property.  He  was,  however,  shocked  at  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  Con- 
stantinople and  noted  that  on  occasion  they  were  publicly  beaten,  and  that 
they  were  isolated  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  called  Pera.  He  also  noted  the 
odium  attached  to  their  main  form  of  economic  activity,  tanning.  One  must 
remember  that  Benjamin,  who  was  from  Tudela  in  Spain,  had  not  experi- 
enced such  treatment  or  disadvantages,  and  was  justifiably  disturbed  by  them. 
It  is  also  clear  from  his  general  description  of  life  in  the  Byzantine  territories 
that  most  Jews  did  not  live  in  cities  such  as  Constantinople  and  Thessalonike, 
but  in  smaller  towns  where  they  experienced  better  conditions  either  through 
indifferent  or  better  relations  with  their  neighbors.  Despite  being  classified  as 
heretics,  the  Jews  of  Byzantium  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Roman  law  in  its 
many  recodifications.  It  was  not  until  the  Crusades  introduced  a different  atti- 
tude toward  Jews  that  the  general  atmosphere  of  tolerance  changed. 

Among  the  western  Germanic  nations,  until  the  late  eleventh  century,  most  Jews 
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enjoyed  a kind  of  protection  by  the  Church.  In  the  hfth  century,  Augustine  of 
Hippo  had  examined  the  position  of  the  Jews  within  Christendom.  Augustine 
believed  that  the  Jews,  as  the  Old  Israel,  still  bore  witness  to  the  Covenant  made  at 
Sinai  alongside  the  New  Israel,  which  was  the  Church.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  had 
not  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  had  been  responsible  for  his  death  did  noth- 
ing to  change  the  fact  that  the  original  Covenant  had  been  made  between  them 
and  God  on  Sinai,  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  maintenance  of  its  laws  and  injunctions.  In 
a peculiar  manner,  Christians  considered  the  Jews  to  be  within  the  Church, 
whether  they  liked  that  locus  or  not. 

This  attitude  began  to  change  in  the  eleventh  century,  not  long  after  the  First 
Crusade.  In  the  writings  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury  (+1 109)  and  Peter  the  Vener- 
able (+1156),  the  Church  altered  its  strategy  of  Christian-Jewish  polemics  and 
switched  from  the  use  of  the  common  Scriptures  to  attacks  on  the  Talmud  to 
which  Jews  had  often  referred  in  arguments  with  Christians.  Until  the  eleventh 
century  the  Talmud  had  been  unknown  to  Christians  except  by  name.  Chris- 
tians’ ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  their  ignorance  of  its 
role  in  Judaism,  made  Jewish  appeals  to  this  “written  oral”  law  a mystery  until 
Christians  learned  that  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  understood  and  fulhlled  the 
Law  of  Moses  (the  Written  Law  of  God)  through  the  Oral  Law  that  had 
accrued,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  in  the  Talmud.  Admittedly,  the  Talmud  was 
man-made;  no  Jew  would  have  even  suggested  that  it  originated  in  revelation.  If 
this  were  the  case  and  if  Jews  followed  peculiar  interpretations  of  obscure  pas- 
sages in  scripture  that  were  based  on  rabbinic  decisions  found  in  the  Talmud, 
then  Jews  were  not  living  according  to  the  Law  of  God.  They  were  ipso  facto 
heretics.  In  the  Whst,  the  punishment  for  heretics  was  quite  different  from  that 
in  Byzantium.  In  the  West  they  were  burnt;  in  the  East  the  worst  outcome  in 
extreme  cases  was  banishment.  Public  condemnation  of  the  Talmud,  and  its 
burning  in  1239  under  the  order  of  Pope  Gregory  IX,  led  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jews  from  normal  society  and  protection  in  the  West.  It  is  ironic  and  tragic 
that  this  official  act  of  the  Church,  which  was  to  have  far-reaching  repercus- 
sions for  the  Jews  of  Europe,  was  prompted  by  the  appeal  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Montpelier,  in  1232,  for  assistance  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  the  Aristotelian  Moses  ibn  Maimon  (Vlai- 
monides).  Shortly  after  the  burning  of  the  Mishneh  Torah  and  the  Guide  for  the  Per- 
plexed, Rabbi  Joseph  Ben  Todros  ha-Eevi  Abulaha  of  Toledo  was  to  comment, 
“.  . . it  is  certainly  not  right  when  they  [the  Jews]  carry  their  controversy  for 
judgment  to  our  lord  the  bishop.  . . . This  is  what  led  to  the  burning  of  this 
book  (s)  by  the  clergy.  ...” 

At  almost  the  same  time  strong  national  and  regional  monarchies  challenged 
the  Roman  Church’s  position  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  Roman  universalism,  as 
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formulated  under  the  great  reforming  popes  of  the  eleventh  century.  Nativistic 
ideas  and  aspirations  accompanied  these  challenges.  (Nativism  is  a primitive 
form  of  nationalism — an  attitude  of  mind  rather  than  a theory  of  state.  The 
nativistic  point  of  view  considers  anyone  with  interests,  allegiances,  and  con- 
cerns other  than  those  of  the  majority  of  a particular  society  not  only  as  a bad 
citizen  but  also  as  a threat.)  With  the  breakup  of  the  universal  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  West,  the  Jew  found  himself  exposed  as  a heretic.  In 
addition,  because  of  his  affiliation  with  a distinctly  different  social  and  religious 
community,  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  community  at  large. 

Until  the  thirteenth  century  Spain’s  history  was  more  closely  linked  to  Africa 
than  Europe.  Its  large  Jewish  community  had  flourished  under  the  Ummayad 
Caliphate  of  Cordoba  and  continued  to  do  so  later,  under  minor  Aluslim 
princes.  It  was  unprepared  for  the  impact  of  nativistic  ideas. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  first  Jews  arrived  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  but  they 
were  certainly  there  in  the  hrst  century.  We  can  assume  that  they  spoke  Greek 
and  had  an  allegiance  to  Rome.  With  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  Jews  of  Spain  came  under  restrictive,  though  not  anti-Semitic,  laws 
established  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Occasional  Christian  synods  in  Spain 
made  life  difficult,  but  hardly  oppressive  for  the  Jews.  In  the  early  hfth  century 
the  Vandals  conquered  Spain;  shortly  afterward  the  Visigoths  drove  the  Van- 
dals into  North  Africa.  The  Jews  did  not  fare  well  under  the  Visigoths,  probably 
because  the  Visigoths  were  themselves  despised  by  the  Romans  whom  they  had 
conquered  (though  Christian,  the  Visigoths  had  adopted  Arianism,  which  was 
considered  heretical).  The  Jews  apparently  got  the  worst  of  it.  In  the  seventh 
century  Muslims  conquered  almost  all  of  Spain  and  the  Jews  found  themselves 
in  the  much  more  tolerant  atmosphere  of  Dar  ul-Islam  (The  Abode  of  Islam). 
They  became  involved  in  all  of  the  professions,  as  technicians,  doctors,  and 
farmers,  as  well  as  tradesmen.  Some  became  great  rabbis  and  philosophers. 
There  is  much  justihcation  for  speaking  of  the  glory  of  Spanish  Jewry  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  all  of  this  began  to  change  when  Christian  princes  in  the 
north  of  Spain  saw  and  took  advantage  of  dynastic  squabbles  among  the  AIus- 
lim  states  in  the  south  and  began  the  reconquista. 

Subsequent  to  the  successful  wars  of  the  Christian  princes,  Iberian  Jews  and 
Muslims  either  fled  south  or  in  many  cases  remained  where  they  were.  In  doing 
so  they  found  themselves  in  a much  less  tolerant  atmosphere,  one  that  was 
formed  by  attitudes  resembling  those  of  the  Crusaders  toward  non-Christians. 
In  the  beginning  the  Christians  directed  the  brunt  of  the  reconquista  toward  the 
warring  Muslim  states,  but  as  these  fell  the  Jews  (and  Muslims)  began  to  suffer. 

A period  of  open  persecution  followed  the  imposition  of  restrictions  in  1391. 
Thousands  died  and  many  others  endured  forced  or  willing  conversion  to 
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Christianity.  The  converts  became  known  as  conversos  or,  more  derogatively, 
Marrams  (literally  hlth  or  pigs).  Many  appeared  to  become  sincere  Christians,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  families  of  the  great  Christian  mystics,  St.  Theresa  of  Acdla 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Others  chose  conversion  in  order  to  save  their  for- 
tunes or  to  take  advantage  of  the  hnancial  and  social  opportunities  offered  to 
Christians.  Many  adhered  only  superhcially  and  secretly  followed  Jewish  laws 
and  ritual.  Many  of  those  who  were  sincere  converts,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
not,  rose  high  in  Spanish  life  and  society.  The  crypto-Jews  who  could,  with  the- 
ological justification,  be  dehned  as  proper  heretics  or  apostates  were  distinctly 
problematic.  Increasingly  the  Jews  suffered  growing  nativist  suspicion,  both  as 
members  of  a suspect  socioreligious  group  and  as  heterodox  Christians. 

In  1483,  the  Dominican  Thomas  Torquemada  became  grand  inquisitor  of 
Spain.  (It  is  ironic  that  he  was  a member  of  a converso  family.)  His  special  role 
was  to  eliminate  heretical  elements  in  the  Spanish  Church,  with  the  trials  and 
condemnations  aimed  most  specihcally  at  the  Marrams.  The  Inquisition  did  not 
attempt  to  eliminate  Talmudic  Jews  as  they  were  outside  the  religious  jurisdic- 
tion of  canon  law.  But  European  kings  had  set  a precedent  for  circumventing 
the  jurisdiction  of  canon  law:  they  simply  expelled  Jews  from  their  realms.  The 
wandering  and  the  homeless  Jew  had  become  a well-known  figure. 

In  1492  Christians  captured  the  last  Muslim  stronghold  at  Granada  and,  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  the  Edict  of  Expulsion,  where- 
by all  Muslims  and  Jews  were  given  three  months  to  sell  their  property  and  leave 
Spain.  On  July  31,  1492,  the  last  ship,  bearing  what  remained  of  some  200,000 
Jews  left  Spain.  The  Inquisition  continued  to  harass  the  remaining  Jews,  who 
were  Marrams,  until  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century.  Jews  who 
fled  Spain  made  their  way  into  North  Africa,  the  Papal  States,  and  Eretz.  Many 
appealed  to  the  Ottoman  Sultan  (Beyazid  II,  the  son  of  Mehmed  II)  who  grant- 
ed the  requests  for  asylum  almost  immediately,  reportedly  commenting,  “How 
foolish  of  the  monarchs  of  Spain  to  impoverish  their  empire  while  enriching  my 
own.”  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exact  number  of  Jews  who  emigrated  from 
Spain  and,  later,  from  Portugal  to  Ottoman  lands.  In  some  cities  the  number 
must  have  been  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  Thessa- 
lonike,  Belgrade,  Edirne,  Constantinople,  Bursa,  and  Izmir  experienced  a great 
influx. 

For  anyone  who  had  lived  during  the  preceding  fifty  or  sixty  years,  these  must 
have  been  fascinating  times.  A Romaniot  Jew  living  in  Constantinople,  or  any 
other  city  that  fell  to  the  Turks  after  1450,  would  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  the 
city,  the  incursion  of  the  Turks,  and  then  its  Turkification.  He  would  have  seen 
Jewish  fortunes  take  a positive  turn  under  these  conditions.  Jews  received 
official  assistance  in  settling  in  cities.  They  were  free  to  participate  in  trade,  and 
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in  religious  matters  they  were  left  alone.  Fifty  years  later,  the  Empire  had 
become  a haven  for  the  Jews — but  Jews  of  quite  a strange  type.  Many  of  the 
new  arrivals  were  from  the  south  of  Spain,  part  of  what  could  be  called 
Maghrebi,  or  North  African  Jewry.  Others  were  from  north  or  central  Spain 
and  had  already  benefitted  from  or  been  influenced  by  the  rich  and  sophisticat- 
ed life  brought  about  by  the  Renaissance  in  Spain.  Still  others  were  Marrams 
who  may  have  left  Spain  in  a sudden  burst  of  Jewishness,  enthusiasm,  or  fear  of 
discovery.  The  Marrams  must  have  had  an  especially  difficult  time  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  religion  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  stemmed  only  from 
surviving  memories  or  customs  rather  than  experience  of  the  rigors  of  Jewish 
law. 

The  new  arrivals  received  every  assistance  from  the  urban  Romaniots,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  differences  in  language,  social  customs,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  Jews  considered  the  Romaniot  Jews  to  be  culturally  backward, 
resulted  in  friction.  In  Thessalonike  the  new  arrivals  quickly  outnumbered  the 
Romaniots  forcing  them  to  learn  Spanish  as  well  as  adapt  to  new  customs. 
Clearly,  this  process  affected  the  Romaniots’  sense  of  suiwival  since  they  formal- 
ized the  Romaniot  siddur  at  this  time,  no  doubt  in  order  to  keep  it  from  being 
lost.  A new  printing  of  the  Bible  in  Greek  and  Ladino  also  appeared  in  Con- 
stantinople. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  this  date  onward  the  Romaniot 
Jews  experienced  a cultural  and  spiritual  decline  from  which  they  never  recov- 
ered. The  presence  of  Spanish,  or  Sephardic,  Jewry  either  completely  eradicat- 
ed some  Romaniot  communities  or  resulted  in  differences  that  were  to  keep  the 
two  communities  quite  distinct. 

Some  of  this  feeling  of  superiority  may  have  resulted  from  the  Ottomans’  per- 
ception of  differences  between  these  two  communities.  From  the  Ottoman 
point  of  view,  the  Romaniot  Jew  had  been  conquered;  his  very  Greekness  may 
well  have  been  a source  of  repulsion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  Jews  had 
not  been  conquered.  Refugees  they  may  have  been,  but  they  had  arrived  as  free 
persons  and  accepted  asylum  with  certain  privileges  that  Romaniot  Jews  did 
not  enjoy.  In  addition,  many  Spanish  Jews,  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Renais- 
sance atmosphere  of  the  fifteenth  century,  knew  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  Many  certainly  were  what  we  would  call  assimilated,  and  still  others 
were  only  dimly  aware  of  what  being  Jewish  involved.  Some  were  technicians, 
craftsmen,  gunsmiths,  gold  workers,  mapmakers,  and  creators  of  fine  naviga- 
tional instruments.  Others  were  doctors,  bankers,  or  printers.  The  Sephardim 
brought  with  them  a higher  level  of  culture  and  general  achievement  than  that 
of  the  Romaniot  Jews.  This  certainly  enhanced  their  self-image  as  well  as  the 
attitude  that  the  Ottomans  had  towards  them. 

The  movement  of  Marrano  Jews  into  the  Empire  continued  well  into  the  six- 
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teenth  century.  The  passage  of  Dona  Gracia  Mendes  provides  a hint  of  what 
this  entailed,  although  her  story  is  atypical  because  of  her  enormous  wealth. 
Dona  Gracia  was  born  in  Lisbon  in  1510  into  a Marrano  family  and  received 
the  name  Beatrice  de  Luna.  While  quite  young  she  married  Francesco  Mendes, 
a wealthy  banker  and  gem  merchant,  who  was  also  a Marrano.  On  his  death  in 
1537,  Dona  Gracia  inherited  his  vast  and  well-invested  fortune.  Mendes  had 
several  commercial  and  banking  contacts  in  London  and  Antwerp,  and  his 
widow,  having  determined  to  leave  Portugal  and  return  to  the  practice  of 
Judaism,  shrewdly  began  to  transfer  her  fortune  out  of  Portugal.  In  a few  years 
she  made  her  way  to  Antwerp,  via  London,  accompanied  by  her  daughter, 
Reyna,  and  nephew,  Joao  Micas,  as  well  as  her  household.  After  some  time  in 
Antwerp  she  apparently  laid  plans  to  move  further  east.  Setting  out  for  Venice 
in  1545,  she  eventually  settled  in  Ferrara  where  she  proclaimed  her  Jewishness 
and  took  the  name  Gracia  Nasi.  Her  nephew  followed  suit  and  assumed  the 
name  Jose  Nasi.  A few  years  later  he  and  Reyna  (then  known  as  Dona  Gracia  la 
Chica)  married. 

During  these  years  Dona  Gracia  provided  vast  sums  of  money  to  assist  Jews 
fleeing  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  finding  haven  either  by  moving  into  Papal 
protection  in  Italy  or  further  east.  In  1553  the  great  Ferrara  Bible  was  dedicat- 
ed to  her  as  well  as  the  Consolation  for  the  Tribulations  of  Israel  by  Samuel  Usques. 
Roth,  in  his  biography  of  Dona  Gracia,  likens  her  influence  and  involvement 
in  the  Jewish  community  to  that  of  Qjaeen  Esther.  Around  1555,  she  herself 
traveled  into  the  Ottoman-held  Balkans  and,  after  spending  a short  period  of 
time  in  Thessalonike,  she  made  her  way  to  Constantinople.  The  sultan 
(Suleiman)  gave  her  extraordinary  privileges  including  a house,  lands  in  Gala- 
ta,  and  the  right  to  wear  European  dress.  Until  her  death  in  1569,  she  was 
tireless  in  her  work  for  the  settlement  of  Jews.  She  established  schools  and  syn- 
agogues in  Constantinople,  and  as  far  east  as  Eretz  Israel  where  (in  Tiberius)  it 
is  thought  that  she  died  and  was  buried. 

The  influence  of  Jews  in  the  Ottoman  court  was  especially  strong  at  this  time. 
The  wife  of  Suleiman’s  son  and  heir  was  a Jewish  woman  named  Nur  Banu. 
One  of  her  closest  confidantes  was  the  famous  Esther  Kyra,  who  was  so 
involved  in  the  intrigues  of  the  harem  that  the  Yenigeris  finally  killed  her.  Don 
Jose  quickly  rose  in  the  Ottoman  milieu  to  become  Selim’s  closest  companion. 
His  influence  on  Selim  may  not  have  been  entirely  wholesome,  as  the  sultan 
was  nicknamed  “the  Sot,”  and  it  is  known  that  Don  Jose  procured  wine  for  his 
table.  He  also  enjoyed  the  guarded  favor  of  the  grand  vizier,  Sokullu  Mehmed. 
As  leaders  of  the  anti- Venetian  party  they  worked  together  behind  the  scenes  to 
extend  Ottoman  power  by  taking  Venetian  holdings  in  the  Aegean  as  well  as 
conquering  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In  recognition  of  his  efforts  and  influence, 
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Selim  named  Don  Jose  duke  of  Naxos.  There  is  an  interesting  possibility  that  he 
attempted  to  obtain  the  Island  of  Cyprus  as  a homeland  for  the  Jews.  Failing  in 
this,  he  concentrated  in  later  life  on  making  Tiberius  a strongly  Jewish  town, 
and  endowed  (along  with  his  mother-in-law  cum  aunt  Dona  Gracia)  many 
foundations. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  settled  in  Constantinople,  it  was 
the  city  of  Salonika  (Thessalonike)  that  assumed  a distinctly  Jewish  character. 
Undoubtedly,  the  negative  response  of  Selim’s  successors  to  the  Jewish  cabal  in 
the  court,  contributed  to  a contraction  in  Jewish  efforts  to  dominate  in  the  life 
of  the  capital.  Ottoman  fortunes  had  been  at  their  height  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Empire  had  achieved  what  later  generations  would  call  a golden 
age.  To  a great  extent,  Jews  had  shared  in  that  period  of  prosperity  and  had 
even  been  privileged.  With  the  death  of  Selim  II  in  1574,  other  nations  began 
to  assert  their  influence  in  the  court.  The  comparatively  large  communities  of 
Greeks  and  Armenians  had  interests  that  often  opposed  those  of  the  Jews,  and 
they  promoted  them  through  agents  who  had  close  associations  or  contacts 
with  the  reigning  sultan.  After  the  death  of  Alimed  I,  his  Greek  widow  ruled 
almost  supreme  from  the  seclusion  of  the  imperial  harem  between  the  years 
1623  to  1651.  During  her  reign,  and  after  her  death,  Jews — whether  Romaniot 
or  Sephardic — did  not  fare  well  in  Constantinople. 

Salonika,  in  contrast  to  Constantinople,  had  a different  history.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  it  had  been  underpopulated  and  the  large  influx  of  Jews  under 
Mehmed  and  Beyazid  gave  Salonika  a particularly  Spanish-Jewish  character. 
The  main  Jewish  quarter  was  in  the  harbor  area  and  consisted  of  subdivisions 
according  to  kehals,  small  congregations  centered  around  synagogues.  The 
names  of  these  communities  brought  back  memories  of  a Spain  that  would 
never  be  seen  again:  Aragon,  Castile,  Saragossa,  and  Toledo,  among  others. 
Jewish  printing  presses  flourished  in  close  association  with  printing  houses  in 
Constantinople  and  Amsterdam.  The  isolation  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  com- 
munity endowed  the  inhabitants  of  Salonika  with  a more  pronounced  identity 
than  those  of  other  Jewish  communities  at  that  time. 

Other  cities,  such  as  Edirne  and  Izmir  (Smyrna),  had  large  communities  of 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks  who  outnumbered  the  Jews  and  thwarted  the 
development  of  a predominantly  Jewish  identity  in  those  regions.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Jewish  communities  were  strong  and  secure  until  a crisis  that  origi- 
nated in  speculation  among  mystics  and  rabbis  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Jews’  exile  from  Spain  shook  every  Jewish  community  in  the  Empire  to  its 
roots  and  eventually  caused  divisions  and  apostasy  that  reached  far  into  the 
West. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  great  center  of  Hispano-Jewish  mysticism  was  to 
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become  Safed  in  Eretz,  it  was  in  the  schools  of  Salonika  that  many  rabbis  such 
as  Joseph  Caro,  the  mystic  and  author  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch,  studied,  taught, 
and  sharpened  their  thought  before  moving  on  into  Eretz.  Lehah  Dodi,  the 
mystical  hymn  that  Isaac  Euria  used  to  go  into  the  helds  singing  to  welcome  the 
Sabbath,  was  written  there  by  Solomon  Alkabetz. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  rabbis  of  Salonika,  Constantinople,  and  Eretz  became 
preoccupied  with  the  consideration  of  mysticism,  hidden  meanings,  and  the 
fulhllment  of  prophecies.  A similar  interest  in  mysticism  also  characterized  the 
last  period  of  Romaniot  religious  creativity  under  the  Palaeologi.  In  the  face  of 
imminent  disaster,  men  sought  signihcance  in  the  signs  of  the  times.  Romaniot 
mystics  had  their  own  kabbala  whose  sources  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
ancient  schools  of  Palestine.  But  the  origins  of  Sephardic  mysticism  were  more 
complex:  after  the  thirteenth  century,  its  j^rimary  source  was  the  ^ohar  or  Book  of 
Splendor,  a compendium  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  Spanish  Judaism  as  com- 
piled by  Moses  Shem  Tov  de  Eeon.  Much  like  the  Jews  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  those  of  Spain  experienced  very  little  persecution  until  the  late  four- 
teenth century.  The  Jews  of  Europe  had  been  bulfeted  by  wave  after  wave  of 
violence  since  the  Crusades,  but  Spanish  Jews  had  been  secure  in  the  practice 
of  their  faith  and  active  in  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  The  Expulsion  of  1492  came  as  a shock  that  was  only  explicable  in 
the  language  of  the  Book  of  Eamentations  written  after  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.E.  For  many  years  it  was  as  significant  an  event  as  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple  in  71  C.E.,  and  the  expulsion  that  occurred 
after  the  failure  of  the  Bar  Kochba  revolt  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among 
the  nations.  It  was  natural  that  men  sought  the  signihcance  of  this  new  exile. 
W^as  it  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  ingathering  that  was  to  precede  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah? 

As  if  to  reinforce  the  legitimacy  of  such  musings,  large  numbers  of  Jews  began 
to  immigrate  into  Ottoman  lands  from  eastern  Europe,  especially  from  Poland 
where  Jews  had  also  lived  almost  privileged  lives  for  some  time.  Fleeing  the 
Chmielnicki  pogroms,  eastern  European  Jewry  also  found  a haven  in  Ottoman 
territories  while  Jews  of  the  remainder  of  Europe,  living  mainly  in  the  Nether- 
lands or  Germany,  looked  on  with  concern.  In  1648  a young  rabbi  from  Izmir 
announced  that  he  was  the  anointed  one  of  God;  the  Jews  of  the  city  promptly 
banished  him.  Rejected  and  exiled,  Shabbetai  Zvi  took  on  the  burden  of  the 
Messianic  role.  For  the  next  hfteen  years,  he  attracted,  through  his  songs,  his 
beautiful  voice,  and  his  charisma,  a large  following  of  disciples. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  followers  was  Nathan,  a young  mystic  from 
Gaza,  who  conhrmed  that  Shabbetai  was  the  Messiah  and  that  he  himself  was 
Elias  who  was  to  go  before  him.  Joseph  Chelebi,  a wealthy  Alexandrian  Jew, 
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gave  them  hnancial  support,  and  in  1662  Nathan  sent  out  a circular  letter  to 
the  communities  of  the  Diaspora  announcing  that  the  Messianic  age  would 
begin  in  1666.  In  Jerusalem  the  Jewish  community  received  the  news  with  an 
almost  ecstatic  hysteria.  Shabbetai  had  been  living  there  for  some  time  and,  as 
news  spread  to  other  communities,  the  Jews  became  divided  in  their  allegiance 
to,  or  rejection  of,  the  Messiah.  Some  of  the  greatest  rabbis  of  the  time  accept- 
ed him,  among  them  Moses  Galante  and  Samuel  Primo.  As  the  news  reached 
communities  in  Europe,  excitement  about  the  Messiah  motivated  people  to 
donate  funds,  emigrate,  and  even  convert  to  Judaism.  Accounts  of  strange  mira- 
cles, and  even  battles,  circulated  and  in  Amsterdam  several  highly  esteemed 
Portuguese  rabbis  including  Moses  D’Aquilar  and  Isaac  Aboab,  went  over  to 
Shabbetai. 

It  was  not  only  the  mystics  and  fools  who  were  attracted;  Spinoza  and  one  of 
his  students,  Dionysios  Musaphia,  sent  funds  as  well  as  messages.  Salonika,  the 
center  of  Jewish  mystical  thinking,  was  split  and  its  synagogues  became  centers 
for  debate.  Finally,  in  1666,  not  long  after  Shabbetai  had  ascended  an  ivory 
throne  in  Izmir,  the  sultan  received  him  in  Constantinople.  There  are  many 
tales  of  miracles  that  he  performed  and  of  the  pressures  he  endured  during  his 
visit  to  Constantinople.  It  is  said  that  the  sultan’s  Jewish  physician,  who  was  a 
convert  to  Islam,  visited  Shabbetai  in  seclusion.  After  a fortnight,  Shabbetai 
himself  accepted  Islam  and  not  long  afterward  was  sent  into  Thrace  with  a new 
name,  Aziz  Mehmed  Effendi.  He  died  in  1676,  after  prophesying  the  date  of 
his  own  death,  with  only  a handful  of  followers  about  him.  He  left  a legacy  of 
division  in  almost  every  Jewish  community  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
Europe.  Not  long  after  his  death,  many  of  his  followers  in  Salonika  converted  to 
Islam.  If  the  Messiah  was  to  become  all  things  in  order  to  redeem  them,  then  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  had  entered  into  the  House  of  Darkness,  i.e.,  mystical 
apostasy,  as  well.  In  their  own  minds,  Shabbetai’s  followers  “resurrected”  him. 
Their  conversion  to  Islam  led  to  the  emergence  of  a new  community  in  Saloni- 
ka known  as  the  Donme,  or  converts.  As  Shabbetaeans  they  maintained  close 
ties  with  their  associates  all  over  Europe.  European  Orthodox  Jews,  who  now 
repudiated  all  connection  with  the  mystical  schools  of  Judaism  that  they  felt  had 
nurtured  Shabbetaism,  despised  them.  Consequently  Judaism  became  legalistic 
to  an  extreme,  dominated  by  rabbis  who  had  little  sympathy  for  attempts  to 
experience  God  in  any  other  manner  than  by  adherence  to  the  Eaw.  The  cen- 
tral European  Hasidim  were  in  a sense  an  acceptable  form  of  ecstatic  Jewish 
sect — but  the  difficulties  that  it  encountered  within  the  Orthodox  Jewish  elite 
are  well  known  and  certainly  rooted  in  the  Shabbataean  disaster. 

The  Donme  maintained  their  identity,  though  divided  into  four  main  sects,  well 
into  the  twentieth  century.  In  1927  they  were  forced  to  leave  Salonika  and  find 
new  homes  in  Turkey  in  spite  of  their  request  to  the  Beth  Din  of  the  city  to  con- 
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sider  them  Jews.  By  a twist  of  fate,  because  that  request  had  been  denied,  they 
escaped  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  that  virtually  eradicated  the  Jews  of 
Greece. 

For  the  Jews  of  the  western  Ottoman  Empire,  along  the  coast  of  the  Aegean 
and  the  Balkans,  these  were  very  disturbing  times,  as  Jewish  identity  was  being 
called  into  question.  Zionism  had  never  been  enthusiastically  received  among 
Jews  in  these  areas,  if  only  because  Palestine  had  lain  within  the  confines  of  the 
Empire  and  was,  in  a sense,  accessible.  Jewish  identity  was  not  simply  a matter 
of  religious  practice  but  was  the  result  of  centuries,  if  not  a millennium,  of 
adaptation  to  culture  and  tradition.  In  Salonika  the  language  and  customs 
brought  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula  four  hundred  years  before  easily  replaced 
religious  affiliation  as  an  alternative  identity  for  increasingly  large  numbers  of 
secularized  Jews.  The  Romaniot  Jews  were  strongly  Greek  in  their  orientation 
and  language  as  well  as  customs  and  traditions.  By  1912,  however,  their  com- 
munities were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  regional  nationalism. 

The  Jews  of  Athens  were  also  in  the  process  of  developing  a community.  It 
seems  that  Ottoman  Jews  had  either  fled  or  been  massacred  when  the  town  (as 
it  had  been  then)  fell  to  the  Greeks.  With  the  arrival  of  King  Otto  in  1835  there 
came  a number  of  advisors  of  Ashkenazic  background  and  Jews  from  other 
regions  (even  Gibraltar),  who  tried  in  vain  to  create  a small  community.  Jews 
were  not  popular,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Athenian  Jews  did  not 
take  advantage  of  a substantial  legacy  that  the  eccentric  Judaeophil  Duchess  of 
Plaissance  had  left  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  building  a synagogue.  The 
Athenian  community  only  obtained  a charter  and  formal  recognition  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  which  time  many  of  its  members  were 
from  Izmir,  Chios,  and  other  islands  in  the  Aegean,  having  been  attracted  to 
the  capital  for  the  same  reasons  as  many  Greek  Christians. 

In  1912,  with  the  absorption  of  Salonika  into  the  modern  Greek  state,  change 
was  inevitable.  Salonika  was  a much  larger  city  than  Athens.  Its  history,  while  not 
as  prestigious,  could  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.E.  Great  monu- 
ments and  churches  reflected  its  Christian  past  and  gave  evidence  of  imperial 
favor  and  a genuine  urban  tradition  to  which  Athens  could  not  lay  claim.  If 
Salonika  was  to  become  Greek  according  to  the  definitions  that  characterized  all 
nineteenth  century  nationalist  movements,  then  the  Jews  were  going  to  present  a 
problem.  It  is  not  an  oversimpliflcation  to  say  that,  in  general,  Romaniot  Jews 
tended  to  look  toward  Athens  and  to  assert  their  Greekness  to  a degree  that  was 
consistent  with  their  history  and  traditions.  Sephardic  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  so  easily  relate  to  either  Athens  or  Salonika  if  they  lived  in  other  com- 
munities. The  Salonika  community  was  known  to  be  a closed  world,  even  to 
other  Jews. 

Wars,  social  upheaval,  commercial  crises,  and  even  crop  failures  prompted 
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Greek  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  to  emigrate  from  Greece.  Between  1912  and 
1920  a steady  stream  of  emigration  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  Greek 
communities  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  smaller  Jewish  ones  there  and  else- 
where. From  Kastoria,  loannina,  Crete,  and  Salonika  Jews  made  their  way  to 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  Jews  of  Rhodes  also  began  to  leave  the  island 
in  large  numbers  and  several  Jewish  communities,  such  as  those  of  Chios  and 
Kos,  ceased  to  exist  at  all  due  to  emigration.  The  great  hre  of  1917  that 
destroyed  almost  all  of  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Salonika  hastened  the  movement 
of  Jews  into  Athens  or  elsewhere.  It  also  forced  the  Jewish  community  to  rebuild 
itself  with  an  eye  to  a new  era  that  was  to  be  marked  by  Hellenism,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Greek  language  and  cultural  identity.  One  can  safely  say  that  the 
Jewish  community  was  meeting  the  challenge  with  some  success  by  the  late 
1930s.  The  aftermath  of  the  events  of  the  First  World  War,  and  of  the  Symrna 
(Izmir)  disaster,  had  begun  to  subside.  The  Mandate  of  Palestine  exerted  a lim- 
ited attraction  for  the  Jews  of  Greece,  and  their  Zionism  took  the  form  of 
investment  rather  than  immigration.  Jews  gradually  became  more  deeply 
involved  in  the  cultural,  social,  and  commercial  life  of  Greece,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism was  not  a real  issue  except  in  areas  where  jealousy  and  greed  fanned  it  into 
flame.  Salonika  was  the  only  place  where  it  became  especially  virulent  and  this 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  settling  of  thousands  of  Greek  refugees  in  the 
city  during  the  1927  exchange  of  populations  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
new  arrivals,  not  necessarily  Hellenists,  had  lived  comfortable  enough  lives  in 
Turkey.  Suddenly  they  had  been  uprooted  from  a land  that  had  been  their 
home  since  ancient  times,  only  to  be  settled  in  a city  that  was  completely  for- 
eign to  them.  Poor,  desperate,  frightened,  and  without  proper  assistance  from 
government  authorities,  they  became  a natural  source  of  a xenophobia  that 
took  the  form  of  anti-Semitism. 

On  October  28,  1940,  the  Greeks  received  an  ultimatum  from  Mussolini 
demanding  immediate  surrender  to  the  Italian  forces  that  had  gathered  in  the 
Albanian  passes.  The  answer  from  Prime  Minister  Metaxas  was  a resounding 
oxi  (no),  and  Greece  was  thus  drawn  into  the  Second  World  War.  Greek  Jews  as 
well  as  Christians  responded  to  a mobilization  of  forces,  and  in  a few  months 
they  drove  the  Italians  back — only  to  have  the  Germans  rescue  the  Italians 
from  complete  humiliation.  On  April  6,  1941,  the  Germans  invaded,  and  on 
April  2 1st  they  entered  Athens — subsequently  seizing  all  of  Greece  and  Crete. 

No  one  has  told  the  entire  story  of  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
Greek  Jewry  during  the  Second  World  War,  nor  will  it  be  told  here.  In  the  face 
of  doubts,  revisionism,  and  the  cynicism  that  we  have  developed  in  the  course 
of  experiencing  or  reading  the  horrors  of  our  industrialized  century,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  in  1939  there  were  more  than  70,000  Jews  in  Greece.  Many  lived 
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in  communities  that  had  histories  stretching  back  over  two  thousand  years;  oth- 
ers had  family  memories  that  took  them  back  into  the  rich  brocade  of  medieval 
Islamic  Spain.  In  1945,  just  after  the  end  of  repatriations,  the  Jewish  presence 
in  Greece  totaled  only  10,000.  Those  who  had  not  returned  had  died  in 
Poland.  In  some  towns  there  were  a few  Jews  who  had  either  survived  the 
deportations,  emerged  from  hiding,  or  even  survived  the  camps;  but  they 
returned  to  hnd  emptiness.  Of  the  Jews  of  Crete  none  survived  on  the  island, 
and  today  the  Jewish  quarter  in  Chania  has  only  its  empty  synagogue,  aban- 
doned by  Jew  and  Christian  alike:  there  is  not  even  a monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  tragedy.  In  Zakynthos,  through  the  efforts  of  the  archbishop  and 
mayor,  all  of  the  Jews  were  saved:  on  nearby  Corfu  the  mayor  and  chief  of 
police  declared  a public  holiday  on  the  day  when  the  Jews  were  deported.  To 
empty  Salonika  of  its  Jews,  it  took  hfteen  trainloads,  departing  over  a period  of 
eight  months.  Today  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  “Malkha  Israel”  (Saloni- 
ka) must  have  been  like  when  its  Jews  gave  it  a panache  that  one  still  senses  in 
the  midst  of  its  late  twentieth  century  urban  confusion.  The  Bulgarians,  in  the 
manner  of  Pilate,  handed  the  hve  thousand  Jews  of  Thrace  to  the  Germans  on 
the  Danube.  Their  fates  were  sealed  at  Treblinka. 

Only  hfty  years  have  passed  since  then.  The  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
of  Greece  has  been  difhcult  and,  understandably,  slow.  No  family  that  surv  ived 
was  without  a list  of  vanished  relatives  that  could  run  into  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred persons.  Some  could  not  bear  the  silence  of  the  old  neighborhoods,  of  the 
quarters  and  haunts  that  had  drawn  them  back,  the  ghosts  of  which  left  only 
with  difficulty.  Still  others  seem  to  have  been  drawn  back  to  these  places  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  memories:  it  was  here  that  they  were  closest  to  their  roots. 
Some  emigrated,  still  others  came  to  Athens,  while  a few  remained  in  towns 
that  will  eventually  absorb  them  and  their  descendants. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Jews  of  Greece  are  now  vanishing.  It  has  even  been 
predicted  that  within  twenty  years  there  will  be  no  Jews,  only  individuals  living 
isolated  and  secularized  lives.  This  remains  to  be  seen.  Unlike  the  Jewries  of 
Europe,  the  Jewish  presence  in  Greece  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old — 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Second  World  War,  there  has  never 
been  a moment  of  unrelenting  persecution.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
Jews  have  all  but  vanished  only  to  witness  the  sudden  rebirth  of  communities  or 
the  arrival  of  Jews  from  elsewhere,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Jews  of 
Greece  have  offered  haven  to  those  fleeing  from  far-off  lands  and  have  thus 
added  to  their  own  numbers.  We  live  in  a time  of  momentous  changes.  The 
much  criticized  lack  of  Jewish  leadership  is  neither  unique  to  the  Jews  of  Greece 
nor  to  Judaism;  it  is  characteristic  of  our  secularist  age.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  derive  no  hope  from  the  naive  belief  our  age  has  held  that 
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politics  and  politicians  offer  ideals  and  an  integrating  system  of  l^eliefs  that  can 
replace  our  innermost  spiritual  needs.  What  will  hll  the  vacuum?  In  Islamic 
nations  the  answer  is  a return  to  fundamentalism,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  that  is  not  a necessarily  fruitful  solution.  Immigration  to  Israel  has  leveled 
off,  at  least  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  in  the  Diaspora,  and  we  once  again  see  a 
situation  in  which  the  Jews  who  live  outside  of  Eretz  hnd  themselves  perplexed 
and  overwhelmed  by  issues  beyond  their  abilities  either  to  comprehend,  sup- 
port, or  control.  The  revolt  of  Bar  Kochba  that  led  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  homeland  has  a side  to  it  other  than  that  symbolized  by  Masada. 

Greece  is  a member  of  the  EC.  Its  borders  are  open  in  a manner  that  none  of 
us  can  really  appreciate.  How  this  will  effect  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  of 
Greece  is  only  now  being  discussed,  argued,  and  questioned,  as  a concern 
regarding  national  identity  as  a whole.  In  the  midst  of  change  it  would  be  both 
rash  and  foolish  to  attempt  to  foresee  its  evolution  and  denouement. 
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Faces  and  Facets 

The  Jews  of  Greece 

Photographs  by 

Morrie  Camhi 

With  an  Afterword  by  Nikos  Stavroulakis 


Photographer  Morrie  Camhi  went  to  Greece  in 
1980  to  search  out  his  Sephardic  roots.  He 
found  there  the  remnants  of  what  were  once 
vital  Romaniot  and  Sephardic  communities, 
the  former  tracing  their  origins  back  to  antiqui- 
ty, the  latter  to  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
recorded  them  in  a series  of  eloquent,  unsenti- 
mental photograph  that  pull  the  viewer  into  a 
world  in  twilight,  whose  inhabitants  are  caught 
between  memory  and  hope. 

No  one  has  ever  photographed  the  Jews  of 
Greece  in  this  way  before.  Indeed,  Morrie 
Camhi’s  portraits  are  unique  in  that  they  con- 
stitute exquisite  historical  documents  that  are 
exemplars  of  photographic  portraiture:  honest, 
subtle,  sensitive,  moving.  The  pictures  speak  for 
themselves,  in  a language  everyone  can  under- 
stand. 

Placing  the  photographs  in  a cultural  and  his- 
torical context  was  the  task  of  Nikos 
Stavroulakis,  who  was  the  curator  of  the  Jewish 
Museum  in  Athens  when  he  wrote  the 
Afterword  for  this  book.  He  points  out  that 
because  the  Greek  Jews’  religion  remained 
unchanged  through  the  ages,  while  conversion 


to  Christianity  changed  the  relationship  of  the 
other  Greeks  to  their  pagan  past,  the  Jews  of 
Greek  may  be  our  last  living  link  with  the 
world  of  antiquity. 

In  1939,  there  were  more  than  70,000  Jews  in 
Greece.  In  1945,  there  were  only  10,000. 
When  Camhi  went  to  Thessalonike,  he  found 
out  that  out  of  a prewar  population  of  50,000 
there  were  fewer  than  800  Jews  left.  In  Athens 
there  were  3,000.  Camhi  writes  that,  although 
Athens  has  the  greatest  number  of  Jews,  “they 
seem  to  melt  into  the  everyday  fabric  of  the  city 
and  its  Greekness.” 

The  strength  of  Morrie  Camhi’s  work  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  helps  us  see  the  fabric  whole: 
the  distinctive  pattern  as  well  as  the  back- 
ground. We  see  the  Jews  of  Greece,  not  only  as 
Jews,  but  also  as  Greeks.  They  are  a part  of  an 
ancient,  weU  integrated  society  which  long-ago 
came  to  terms  with  the  contradiction  of  its 
unity  in  diversity.  This  vision  is  the  photogra- 
pher’s gift  to  us  and  to  his  subjects,  especially  to 
the  elderly  woman  who  told  him:  “Yes,  you  are 
probably  a relative,  but  you  live  far  away  and  I 
win  never  see  you  again.” 
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